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The iM:o^jram Review Coianitti^o is a bi-partisan statvitory 
comr.uttoo of the CoJinec Li.cuL Goncrai Assembly created in 
1972 to study selected state pro'vjrams and report to the 
inorubers ot: the Assc^iably rocjardintj the efficiency and effect- 
iveness of the pro^-jraius studied. 

Tliis fovu:th report of the Conunittee is concerned v;ith 
the Oi^eration of the state regioiial coimuunity col leqe system. 
This system is composed of a State ik)ard of Trustees, a cen- 
tral office staff serving vmdor the Board of Trustees* 
l:;Kecut i v^e D irec tor , and twelve iixl i v idua L two-yea r co 1 1 e<jes 
^ jOoqra[jhica I ly distributed across the sta' e. 

The Coianuttee selected the community collecje system 
for study because this system a[)pears to present tliroucjh 
its open enrollment program the best possible opportunity 
for Connecticut citizens to avail thf^msolves of some form 
of [)os t-secondary educatioji, recjardiess of aye, economic 
situation, or academic record. 

The Conimittce is further concerned that the resources 
available to the community collecje system be pro[:5erly 
manaqed, orcjani;<od, atid allocated so as to exisure that 
Connecticut citi;^ens have as cjood an opportunity for post- 
secondary education as was intended by the Loqislature when 
it created the state regional comjimnity college system m 
the mid- 1960 * s . 
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irivol.voci on-site visitas to all twolvu coivtiiuu^ i t y ] U ii-;. 
I.}^ Ihv C(.>urso of those vi.sits, dll t.wolvc cr.]\i-]r' ;m:,uK'!Us 
woro in torviowcxl . as wcn.'o all clvioT adminir,irai n" • i ' i^'tas 
at each c^t the inst itutions. On-site in t^rv i ^ v. .> olV;. . v,\ rr.: 
eon<iueted v;iti\ faculty luoinbci's and students at Ovicii rn.stil na- 
tion, 'rhoso interviews v/ere. conducted by both mvvM)Qr^i~j (ji 
the Conii i 1 ttee and the Commi t tee ' s s taf f . 

Addj tional. interviev/s were conducted v;i Ih rnc'rabers of 
thc' Conanuni t y Collc^jo Board ot Trusiccs, the [ir>ard'.'; 
[■hxecut i vo Directoi' , rneiubers of ti^e hxecutive Direct or * s 
staff, the Chancellor for iliglior Education, nicinl^ers of thi- 
Chancellor's staff, the ICxecutive Diroct.or of the StatL? 
Technical Coile^ios, the Deputy Corvimissionei of thi^ Dorno't-' 
inent of Finance and Coi^trol, and various otlier state ofi'icn'aJs 
whose offices arr: directly or indirectly ja>lated to tlv; 
operation of thci cornrnuiiity coll one: system. 

The Comi'iittee alsc; hoh! a day-lori(j public hoariric f>n 
the operation of conanun 1. 1;^/ colletjes at whi.c:h t i;;\e ewer oOO 
p.;i(jes of testirnoivy were taken fi^om bot..h h.iqhej; echioa i: i r )n 
vjtd'icials and nieiiil.jet;3 of the (joneral tnd^lic. 

A li-inited survc^y of c^inployers of: cc^rvunu n 1 t: y co.l](.M,r,- 
qraduat:(?s v;as conducted. In addition, n reviev; of th^- 
1 i tCM\i turc'3 on coinnuni ty co 1 leg e o[jc.?r a t i(,;ns J ^ t ho i: rd ■ i r.c 
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was undertaken^ and a detailed review of statutes, lecjis- 
lative hcarinqs, legislative debates, state documents, 
departmental memorandums, letters, and other Cormal reports 
pertainincj to the Connecticut community colleye system was 
conducted . 

Compliance Rev i c\"; 

It is standard Committee procedure to follow up initial 
reports on particular agencies with a compliance review. 
This compliance review usually occurs approximately twelve 
ir.onths after the issuance of the initial report. 

This report on community collecjes contains numerous 
reconu^ienda t ions for changes in administrative practices and 
sucjcjests possible legislative action in a number of other 
areas. The Committee wishes to emphasize that this report 
is not "just another report We expect remedial action to 
be taken where we have found deficiencies, and we intend to 
oversee future compliance with the recomji:ienda t ions contain- 
ed in the report. 

During the course of this study, the Committee and its 
staff enjoyed a remarkably cooperative relationship with 
the various personnel of the ccrmuunity colleges. The Board 
of Trustees, the Executive Director, and the administrators, 
faculty, and students of the community college system are 
complimented on the open and candid assistance they provided. 
This cooperation leads the Committee to believe that it will 
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si;a.,:oa^ iv/na <.i\v\ :w,''.,)rMi:K-':uiat mis ^/oii I vUau^^i 1:3 this rope;.! i. . 

li\ tau' 1 iaai a:ialv:sis, t;:io v.a.aa;ULLty collo-K' s t m t , 

liu^ huvi i :> I vi Ima , aiKi lav.^ ait.ia»a\s oi lais Citato iui\'o a 

co:;:.:aui) \fc,ail : a ^^a]uJ]aiIi iJ y c.avl J r-. irs . Thai <fcjaJ i la) [jra^- 

iiu<.U' tiiti bust a^ai\;iia:i i t.v (;a'll(ajo o[)oral"irMi [^ossibJo in 
Ocjrau.M; t.icu t . IL is to tho a t Lai laiaait of this goal tiu-'t 
this rot)ort: i,:- airectovl. 
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Chapter I 

HISTORY OF COMMUNITY COLLL:Gi^S 

Comiunity Colloqos in t.ho United States 
Con\iiiunity Colloqos in Connect icvit 



ifuvroir.; or commi'ni.tv coM.i:ui.:s 

Allhoiuji^ the slaLo anti f^il^l iv.^-fvapporlod coHofjo and 
university JiVstcMa wai^ bocoiiiirv,? v;c:'li established by it 
was not until the United States e'ouyrosfj pasr.od the Morrill. 
Act in that year tliat a firm conuui tiiiont to public liiyher 
o<,lueation as a national v\iiuo was evidoncod. 

The impact oL the Morrill Act upon the system of hiyh^ 
or education v;as r.\onumenta] , In thii^ Act are ioinul the 
cnibodiment of tlie follov/iivj basic education principles: 
low-co^r't col. le^jo educaticjn for the roraraon people, federal 
support of higher education, and a collecje curriculuni which 
provides a nonsec tarian , nonclcir-js ical education cjeared to 
the practical vocations and the apTplied sciences of engineer 
inn and technology in agriculture and industry. 

It soon became clear that 1^ more than 20 to 2 5 percent 
of the poiralation was to })e;iefit from [;ost--secondary educa- 
tion, nov; frontiers must be explored ♦ Many educators saw 
a two'-year, [^ublie junior collc-;f^: servincj as a feeder lo the 
state crniecje and university system as a viable solutioi:i 
Tor the IncnMsine deniand for hi^jher educatiori» In 1901, 
thu first t)ul;l ic junior collecjc was established at 
Jo 1 ret , 1 1 1 inoi s . 



Oriejinally, the con^nuriity colloycB served as a 
place where uliqiblo students could enroll in two years 
of undcrqradua to study and served the transfer mission 
as well as providincj torudnal education. Gradually the 
coiDiuuni 1 y-based , public two-yoar colloqe widened its 
scope to encompass the spectrum of conm\unity and cultural 
needs as well as those of a strictly educational nature, 
Tlie three missions of the conun:\unitY college (college trans- 
fer, terminal, and con^nunity service) were articulated by 
educators as early as 1927.* These missions retain their 
essential validity today, although the terminal function 
presently is comprised of a high percentage of occupational 
as well as general education programs. 

The national proliferation of community colleges in- 
creased at varying levels until the decade of the sixties, 
when these schools were located in forty-nine of the fifty 
states. Tlie coinmunity college now has established itself 
firmly as a social, cultural, and educational institution 
in the country. 



David S . B u s h n o 1 1 , Organizing for Change ; New Pr^iorit- 
ies J^oi* Community Colleges (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1973) . ^ ^ ' 
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Today there are over 1100 two-year conununity colleues 
in the Uiiitoci Stat.es with a cornbined enrollrnont approacli- 
ing two-and-ono-hal r miUioii,* They represent the most 
rapidly qrowiruj ae<.]ment of public education and coniprxso al- 
most half of the post-secondary institutions in America » 

The federal yovernment has repeatedly demonstrated 
support for the community college system, yet the fact re- 
mains that support of these institutions remains primarily 
the burden of the individual state. In 1947 , the Truinan 
Commission on Higher Education** concluded that "the time 
has come to make education through the fourteenth grade 
available in the same way that high school is now available." 
The Eisenhower Committee on Education beyond the High School 
(1955-56)*** reiterated the same optimistic views on the 
role of the community co.Mege. Community colleges are today 
recognized as a legitimate part of higher education by the 
federal government and have been allocated funds by the 
National Defense Act of 1958, the Higher Education Facilit-- 
ies Act of 1963 , the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 and 
1968, and the Higher Education Act of 1965- 



Saturday Review , February 9, 1974, 

Report of President's Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for Amer ican Democracy {New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Vol, 1, 1947)^ 

Report of President ' s Commi ttee on Education Beyond 
the High School , 1957. 
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C-'oniuuipLty Col]ov|os in Connect i>.nil. 

v;a:^ ..^s I ahl uOird by Pui>lir^ Act ^ i ID o\ 1 , 'rhi^^ Act. 
luandvitecl ihv. dovolopincnt dL ..i s ta to\sM.ch? notwork o(. conunui^-- 
i l:y colloiK^-^. Tiu.^ state technical collccfoi-j roniainofi v\n(lor 
the direction oi I he St. ale :U)arci of i;duc:a lion . l^'/o I ve-^man 
boards c^r tirustocs were os ta}.>l i.slied for the r>t:aL(^ university, 
the four-vear collocjos, and the embryo conirnuiKity collocje 
system. Tiiu Co:;uniss ion tor flicjhor i:ciucation was estal.-)! ishod 
to provide overall coordination and ciirecti.on for the systorn. 

At the lime of th.e pa^:sviae ot the Act, two c:(^)nuuun i ty 
eolJeaes were bein*j operaLod by local .in ic ipa J i t ies (Norwalk 
and Manchester r^) and a third had beei^ [)loraied (Northwestern). 
A Study Commissior^ on nicjher f:ducati.on had advar^ced the prin- 
ciple tl^at there should be a coimiiuriity c:ol]oa(^ to serve each 
m;ajc^)r reqion of the state, and loday tw^clve schools comprise 
tiie system . 

I'lie followiiKj is a synopsis of the evolution of the 
Community college system as it presently exists: 

t^^?L'•'^!^JJ^^9^H5^^^^^^^ \!-SK^. ^ ^- i ^ ^^^^^^ ^^Y 

the cit:y of Norwaik"in 1961; trar^sferred 
to the state system effective February 1, 
1966 . 

Mjnches^ter Conununi ty _Cq1 lege - established 
by the town of 'rianchoste**"r in 1963; tirans- 
f or red to state jurisdiction Septem}.)er 1, 
1965. 
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rJcu'LlnvosLorn c'ojinoct i cut CcMuiuun L t.y Col. Ichjc - 
pi aiuio<i })y a i(H,:v.il c.i \ i voiu; comini t too in 
10r>^) ,.1 r;va!vir It.. \ 1 i rn-; t i t u t i on ; placcnl 

a branch of Norwaik Coniinunity Col.lcqo in 
]96f>; oiU.:.abl i.slied as a coLlccjc in 3 9G7 
pursuant; to Si>ooial Act t^263 (1 967) » 

M i (1 d .1 e s c X C oiwmu !\ i t y _C o 1 l-ec[_q - estal.)! ished as 
a branch of Mancl-icstor Conuuunity Col logo 
in 1966? established as a colloqc in 1967 
pursuant to Special Act ^262 (1967). 

Ji^Jiyi^L^^^^ " tabl i sh- 

ed in 1967 pursuant to Special, 'Act #308 
(1967 ) . 

Matta^tuck ConmunUty College ostablxsshod in 

Act ti309 (3 967). 

South Con tral ^ConuiHuii Col]^^ - established 
in 1968 pursuant'"\o Special' Act 4 261 
(1967) . 

" established in 
1970 pursuant to j'ublic Act #812, section 

1 ( 1969) . 

'^IyiliLii^_..?„9iH^iy 9l 1 " e s t a b 1 i s od in 

1970" pursua~nt to 'Public Act #812, section 

2 (1969) . 

Quinebaucj Valley Coni:nunity Collef-jo - establish- 
ed in 1971 pursuant *to T'ublic Act #812, 
section 3 (1969) . 

^L.?.^lLlllt^L^^i>.J^?£t^^^^^^^ " ^ t a b 1 i s ed i n 

197 2 pursuant to pVblic Act ^812, section 
^1 (1969). 



Rccjardiny quality standards of education, the first 
i^l^JJ\iA^?"iLLi^Ji^^ Ji9P_2^lt tjo the Crovornor by the Board of 
Trustees of Recjional Comjaunity Collccjos stated: "...that 
the coniraunity colleges, v/ithin the limits of their respon- 
sibility/ should offer procjrams at least equal in cjuality 
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to thosG provided by the other state institutions of 
higher ^ Jucation . ^' 

The Report also stated the goal of establishing "a 
community college within reasonable conxinuting distance of 
every potential student in the state." This goal has 
apparently been fulfilled. 

Enrollment in the Connecticut conuimnity colleges was 
over 23,000 in the fall of 1973, The system employs 
1600 persons and has an operating budget of $17,965^000 
for fiscal 1973-74* 
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Chapter II 

G0V1]RNANCE OF TI!!': STATE SYSTEM OF WIGIONAL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

Tho First Level - Indirect Governance 

The Second Level - The Commission for Hiyher Education 
The Third Level - Line Agencies and Direct Administration 



Chap t or I J 

lovKjejANCi: OF THi: ^^TA'n: svsTi:M or uixiioriAi. community colij-xuih 

Cr;vornance oi' t:!u) siat^o .sy.stoju of reqioiuil conununilv 
coIUkjch tjxisly • chroo Ixisic lovo.bi. 'Vho first level coi\~ 
s i .s t s o i I ho 1 r.;. J . V L^i L i vo a nd oxccui L i vo biM nche s o f s ta to 
qcvornmont. Gove]*aance at tliis Uivol is cjcnoral ly indirect, 
Vho Idv/s cmoiot.cd by the (Joneral As:ierabiy and enforced by 
tlie Governor through the executive acjoncioB find their 
dirr-ct, a;)piicat:ion to the conununity collocjc?s at other 
levels, 

Tlic sejcond levi^l of vu:)Ver ndnce con.^n.sts oi the Cormnis*- 
sirn\ lor Hicjher I.'ducation. The basic role of the Coi!mn.ss ioji 
i s coord ina t ion anion^j the va r ious cons t i tucn t sub- systems 
v/itiiin the system of hiqht:;r education in Connecticut. 

Dire»ct cfovernatu:o of the coiniiuanity college system is 
provided at the third level, which c^cMisists of the Board 
of Trustees tor Community ColleqeSr the adiiiinis tra ti ve j)er- 
sonnel at each coiamunity collecjo, and, in an advisory role, 
the Regional Councils ap[:'ointed f<:)r each college by the 
Bo a r d o f 1' r u s I e e s . 

Tiie General Assembly 

The Constitu tion of the State of Connec ticut s ta tes 
that "[tlhe legislative j)ov.^er of this state sliall be vested 

11 



in two cilstincL houses or branohc^s; the one to be 5U.ylod 
the sonaLo, \-hv other ihv, house of ro[)rcMcMU:a t.ivos , dnd 
both to^jctlior the qoneral assonkt^ly" (Arliclo 3, Si^ction 1). 
The laws on which the cjovor Jiaruro of tluj oc)iiununity t:olloyo 
syston is leased ar*.^ the procUict of the do J il)ora 1 1 on and do- 
cis:on-inaki.ncj procossos of this body. 

The i:xc;;cut ivq f^.^P'^i £tmon t 

"Tiic supremo executive jxwor of the state shall bo 
vested in the governor" (Constitution of the State of 
?ll^Hl9iLLi£>lt' Article 4, .section 5), If the Governor approves 
(signs) a bill transmitted to him by tlie General Assembly, 
it becomes law. Ho also may veto (disapprove) the bill, 
in which case it does not become law unless the veto is 
overridden by a two- thirds vote of each house of the 
Gene ral Assembly . 

If the l)ill becomes law, it is the responsibility of 
the Governor, throvujh his executive department, to enforce 
and administer it. It is m.andated that the Governor "...shall 
take care that the laws bo faithfully executecJ" (?9i^5j-lLi:ii^A5iIL' 
Article 4, vSection 12). 

Note - The Judicial Department has various powers and res- 
pons i 1^1 1 L ties concernincj the: interpretation of laws and 
their legality or constitutionality, but these [:)Owers and 
responsibilities are not directly applicable here. 
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'.'iu.: ^\;iiu 1 1 Si; i t a lov uiv;uot' i^ciiictUiou coiu; i :iLs of twc\Ivo 
:noial.Hn;s appnlitto^i Ijy Iho 'viovornut* ",*»v;illi llui .ulvi.cu and 
consonL (^!' Iho vionoiMl a^r^soiab ly and ono representative each 
t"r(.^::i lht"j i^oar-ds of 'i'rui^t i;e*j \or the Un ivei'sity of Cennectient/ 
the state o<.)lie^fes, the rcM.i iona 1 eenunuf\ity col levies, and 
th^:* state technical colleae?;. Of those sixteen members, at 
least one niuyt "...be affiliated with a non public institu- 
tic;n oL hiqher^ L>dueation m Lhe state" (Connec lien t c;enor*al 
Statute, 10-323) . 

TImj Coivu;ii ssion lor i'iqi^er Education is basically the 
j-dannin-j ar.d coord ina t iruj body. In addition to this res- 
pc^ns ibi 1 i ty , it conducts research in educational areas and 
luakes rocormvicnda t ions to t 'ne tlenjraJ Assoini^ly anci Go\^ornor 
based on its fiiKiiiKjs. The Co:™ission is "...responsible 
for licensinq and accrcd j. ta tion of programs and institutions 
oi higher learnincj" an.d publishes reports oii matters appro- 
priate to its responsibilities (CG.S., 10-324 [a]). 

The Corrjnission also is responsible for the preparation 
of a masttM- plan for fivc-'year operational jx^riods. Tl^ese 
master jjJans are prepared with tlie cooperation of t!ie 
various sub-systems and are pr-escnted to tl^e GctK:!ral Assembly 
and the Governor for approval. The master plan includes 
intormation on system yoals, programs and program c:. 1 terat ion , 
as v;el i as :nothiOds lor improving educational opi)or tunities 
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i,n the stall.- ei:ui for ovalvuitinq Liu* sri^:cc;^:; oi" I'ailiirc^ i>\ 
Ihc. ;;yst.t»in iC^^ S . , 1 0- 3:M 11)1 ) , 

Whi.U) Cojniii ii>.s i (.>n i\n' lliqliuj- hAiucaUicjn i.s not 

Uiroctly conccriKKi with thv opi^ralioiKil aspects of (ho 
conmumity colloqoi; in lOiich arocU.; as [.)orsoniu.il arui aqvn.j>ino]) i 
purchases, it. is invoivcd in luakiny InKkjet rocorunicnda tions 
iind thus has an indirect role in soino oporaLional aspects. 

The trainin^j of cducat.i.onal pursonneJ. and tlie dovclop- 
n\ent of proqradis Lor conducting such training arc a part of 
the responsii:jility of the Conuuission. It also lias certaiii 
coord ina tinq , advisory , and supei'vi scry f unc ti uns do a 1 i aiq 
v;ith expansion, purchase, or lease of facilities for hiqher 
educa tion ins ti tutions . 

In sununary, the CoiTiniission for lliqher Kducation acts 
as a coord inatiny , advisory, and supervisory unit for the 
sub-systems of the state system of hiqhor education, IKxy- 
to-day administrative duties arc r^er formed at the line-- level 
aqencies; the Hoard of Trustees and the individual community 
col leqe a(.lm.ini s t rations . 

'rhe Board of Trusteef^' f^or Reqionai Cqiiuuunity Colleqes 

A tv;e L ve-member board of trustees is appointed by the 
Governor to administer: the crommunity colleqes. The duti.es 
and res[)onsibilities of the Fioard include conferrinq decjrees 
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and cort: If i'.Mt.os Tor Lho croiiunun 1 t.y collcuos, oni])lc;)yinq 
t'jc'iMy stiTi", h i fiO silOM or loas.in<j facilit-- 

iiT. ior Lho y.c in. 1. s , 

Tho H.<.nn\i <Mnploy^; a [>)*(jLussior^al. L^Laft vs'hich coiulucts 
roL-.f.vu"ch anci Dtli^^r fu!K;tit)ns that tho Board cU^oii^h !V'*f"*r^9:iary , 
Tluii conlr'al olllco su^:3j.>lios i n.f orina tloi^ to the Board to 
aid it in dcM.; is ion-:i\'ik inq in such areas as the budyet, 
ca;;ital iJi-o jects, arid procjranis and system devo 1 OfomeiU: . The 
e'eiUiMl orii.ee is also rt^snonsibLe for collcctinq appro-- 
priate in i." onvia t i on from th<> inciividual coimnuni ty colleqoS/ 
r viev/in^' thi.s in £ or:na Lion , aru:! :.ircvs<.uit i nq it; to the Board, 

Tho r^(Kird may appoint RrHjional Councils for tho Individ 
ual colleqes. Tht..:se Councils perform several functions in 
the area of a colleqe's j"0 la t ionship with tho community 
(region) it serves • A Council may supply information on 
recjional needs, assist in developincf programs to meet these 
needs, and assist in securijig community participation. It 
also may !;olp a college secure scholarship funds from pri- 
vate individuals, develop public information, and advise 
in the s<.^ lection of sites and facilities. 

The Board of Trustees is the major administrative unit 
for the colleges themselves. Budgets are formulated by the 
Board from requests submitted by tho colleges. Enrollment 
projections, upon which a major portion of the budget is 
based, ar^"* a 1 oO s',ibj*v:t to Bo-.ird a;q;u;'V/il. 



au i d^M i ^-i >\a v.'-.'ll ar» j;v > i i a i cv-; aotu a.a'n.i ivi prcMnol i (>ns for 
aolli^fi' ; H,a'^;n^uv,M . KtHjuaata iut aow jaai araiua, in^onu) t i ona ; 
O]' vUi<.i i t, i ona I jMaau^aiwl i orv\Vi\^\\.o.ii K)y tiu.^ colhHjc^ 

aciini a i s t fa u>ia5 but ar\2 '.jivojccl to a|)prc)val by the Board. 

'Vhi'. P.oarcl o\ Trustoos i:iay oatahlish and maia:itain funds 
lor t.he o{:>oratioa, luaiiitanance , and repair of auxiliary 
servici.) r^icilitic^s {'LUich a:-.; food sorvico) and for ostaf^lish- 
i iicj c^n.slon p]\'Hirau;s and suiiuuca" school acssions (C.G.S., 
10" 3d t an.l vj ) , 

Maiiv adiniais trativo functions of tho lioard a}*e sub joe t 
to atjproval by the Coiuniission for Hiyhcr Education, 
actvial practice, the rolos of those two <jovorninc[ bodies 
son;otimos o\'orlap. It is roasonal^lc to expect that the 
Coinni iss ion , beina' rosponsiblo for the entire system of 
hiqhcr cducatioi^, would recjuire a supervisory role over sub- 
system yovcrnance. This role would bo necessary in order 
to ensure the tjroatest coordination among the sub-systems 
in achiovin.j the goals of the master plan, 

Co 1 1 e y At ]v\i n i s t r a t ion 

Ad n I i n i s t r a t o r s a t t h. o i n ci i v i d u a 1 c: onim u n i t y c o 1 1 e c j e s 
.ire aenorally rosponsible tor tJic d^iy-to-day operation of 
tiic colleqes in acr'orcianco witli quidclines from the other 
qovurnincj acjencios . The community collecje in^csidents , deans , 
fiscal of f icors , or other administrators iiavo some autliority 
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lo control the inoLliod oi ^jovornanco at the schcx)] (the 

tab 1 i iii;u t o\ adiii i ti i t \\\ t; i vo P(n->i t i onj3 , tho ova 1 uaf i on 
of faculty afi^i [-rcuf tctrns , anci the oxt-cnci i. tare o\' allotted 
luikIs) . tlowiiVer, their Ucm- ijvions are oitou subject lo 
direct or indirect control by the Board ol: Trustees, the 
C o 1 ' in I i*. s i o n t o r H i h e r M d u c a t i o n, , o r other ad m i n i s t r a t i v e 
agencies outside the educational realm, sucli as the 
Deparljaent of Finance and Control. 

[a essence, then, it is the yenoral responsibility ot 
colleae administrators to oversee internal functions such 
a:^ rea is tra tion , counsel ir.y , ins true t ion , and s'tudent 
services; to prepare and subini. t budcjet, personnc:!, and 
proarain requests to the Board of Trustees; and to perform 
other functions v/ithin budqet or manayemcnt guidelines of 
the Board, Conuaission, or other a^jencies. 

In reality, the authorities and responsibilities of 
the various cjovernance units arc rauch more complex than 
the statutory mai\datcs discussed hero. The problems of 
intervention, autonomy, and practical governance will be 
discussed in ttie next section. 
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Cha^Jtei III 

AUTONOMY AND KXPHND ITU RK CONTROhy 

T he N a t vi r o o f V, x p o n 1 1 lu: e C o n t r o 1 s 
Autonomy in the Historical Context 
The Current Dobcito Over Expenditure Controls 



Cha]>t:or III 

The quontion of autonomy has Ljivon ri<>u to the pri- 
nia,ry areas of coiUontion in v.hi)} study, The personnel and 
line a<joi^Gios involved in tlio dii'cct cjovon^anco of the com- 
nainity college isystem and several other /xlucational and 
. iccrodi tation bodies have presented a case for incroasinq 
and expanding the resi^onsibili ties and authorities of those 
porsunnol most directly involved in the cjovernancc of the 
syst:era , 

On the other haiid, thosc^ aqencios with the responsibil- 
ity for control lincj expoiu] i turet; of state funds (most 
notably the Department of Finance and Control) have emphasiz- 
ed the necessity for what have been termed "pre-audit" 
controls . 

Attempts to reach a compromise between these positions 
have been difficult, but the overwhelming importance of these 
functions to the economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
the com.inunity college system plcices the problem directly 
within the mandated responsibilities of the Program Review 
Commi t tee , 

N^'^ture of Expenditure Cont rols 

In examiniiKj the nature of the functions of state agenc- 
ies involved with corit rol 1 i ng the ex]K:iiyJ i tares of other 
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^il-itc 'nr i / it. ii^ rj]*r>i iioc^-'r>sary to ^\v\ i ih,' L!u^^3(" 
i"unc:L ion:; . Tiio t.tM.'in " i;fL,'-vUh.l i I , " oi't.cMi us(k1 l.)y tlu' 

iu)l I'rov'ifir' an ai.N.nUMli' dr\sc'r i s .^td o)i . "AiuMj." is dc^f" ] .ncd 
.'IS an oXv.ini na L i on , vor L 1 i.c^a t..i oii , or rovicnv, which suf> 
li<;.:i(M\t. fcu" doni^j r i l> i nq one:* [^ofl.ion ol IIk? lunclicMi - llu' 
oxaiuinat i cm of A'^ii^ncy ru'.Ilu^■;l » Ik^wo\^M", tho ciocislon 
pri)cci.^y, (ar)[n'o\%i I cm* ci i s'ap[)rova t of a ?"c.H[ac:-5t a niaLtcu; 
Oi policy) in not j)arl of Iho audit l-unc: t i cmi . 'rt.in ir^, 
rath'-M', iX deci.^noiuil controi . The com); Lna t ion. ot these 
functions vvi iJ he doscribcci as "oxj:e/ul idanrc contrcUs." 

'riioro is qcniora] aari^cMvion t that it i a; an a})propi- ia to 
LUTuM,ion of the slate qovormuont. to control the oxpondituro 
of state LunLis, Jai Connecticut there are several .levels at 
v/hich. sucli c(;ntro] is luandatcfl. 

The Cloneral Asst.^iubly controls the a[.)pcr limit of cx]:)eJKl 
iturcs by appropria t ina iHxc^d amoutits for defined purposes 
(lin(^ ite?,\s). Reciuests for funcis l^eyond the oriqinal appro- 
pr ia t ion (do f ici ency ar)proT;r i at icjns ) a 1 so are coiitrcvl ] eci 
by the Lcq : s I a tare . 

Prior to expeivii tare , .ipproia" ia teci funds are re<iuisi"- 
tioncM,:! in cruarterly allat;rionts from the Governor (CG.S. , 

In addition to this control on overexj)ond i Lures , an 
accncy may not incur any :d; 1 ia:i I ion , by oialr:r, c:ontract 

<-)r o thru-'ci : w , . vcithc^at i ho :\]>\'r()V-] ] ot' i.la' cr ii^c^ r evil rc^ ' s 
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ol'l.ico whicli ar^suros that, " . , . llu^ propOKiod i.N^num' l;iiuMit, in v;it.h 
in the vippl icai.) Ic^ jspocific a[>prc5pr i a t ion and th(.^ buuaotc^d 
aai.MK:y Iuk^? anciuniiubcM cu : lukI:; ^;u;^ iric^nl Lc^ c,U.!{i,iy iuich 

'i'lu^ Cons t i. tut i ("^n ol Ihv SlaU' of Ctn^aioc t i c'u t TiuMJum* 
iiMnciatos Lhat [ t ] ho coripLrol 1 ca* shall aci )uj;t (t'osoTvo, 
i."cqulat.u| and settle all [)ublie .ureount.s and cieniand s , , , " 
(Ai'ticle \, Section 24), cUn\inq v;!uch [)rocess thc^ clai.ins 
can y^'.: examined for [)ruin:ioty, U-iality, and accuracy. As 
a tinai check, the ^iccounts o\ the treasurer, the. ce)iup^t rclltM- 

, .each officer, depar ti^ient , conua iss ion , Ln^cird and ccu^rt 
ot: Lho state ^joverniaent author i/OAi to oxperAl ov coiuract lor 
expenditure of any state at)[>iroia' ia tj. on , ai-^.d of all instit.u- 
t,Loni5 sup[;orted by the state.,," arc^ {:os t-aad i ted by the aud-- 
iters oi. public accounts to unsure^ that no .unauthorized , 
illctjal, irrovjular or uj^saft^ hancllijvj or ex[H.'nd i Lure of state 
fluids, is practiced or cont:e:n[j La ted by any such at|cncy 

(CCS. , 4-63) , 

As can easily be seen, tliere ai^e acieciuata"^ nian<lat(xl 
safecjuards built into tl^c system to co]U:rol tl^e amount, 
propriety, and tiinincj of expenditures of appropriated funds. 
However, tlio nature of the expenditure controls at issue 
here goes boyona tl^e roaliii of audit. It is tlie formulation 
of policy decisions royardin^j the v;aj^' in which funds are 
expended that is the primary issue, 
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'Vhv odiu.vil, ion.il aqv:ncle:> tool t-hal; Ihoy should l)o 
lowed ii) ivi.xkc dc^c 11; ioiis as lo t:he way in wliicn thoy oxpond 
t-iioir ai->i'ro}.)r Ld t (vMtiu.., ol rourso, l\\c fiscal controls^ 

aofjcM' iJjoci iibovo; . The corU rol aqoncics sLvitx? Llial tiioir 
fuiuMJun pi-ovicios tor oxocutivo branch control over the 
tyuf.vi or i.'XptMu! i tair-o.s t.hat: c^rc rnado/ a control they loci 

ap;>ro})ria to becaiuHC of thoir view of overall statu ox- 
pcjid i turc>:; and the ramifications of those expondi tiiros for 
s t a t cv; i d c p L a n a i tvj . 

Ttu:a'e are valid ai^jumonts supportiny both nicies of 
thi5 issue. However, it is first necessary to understand 
tliat this issue did not exist in the early historical 
context of tlie fiiyher education system in Connecticut. 

When thc^ state system of liicjher education was establish' 
ed by Public Act >*330 of 1965, the constituent units of the 
sysrom had the authority and responsibility for the expend-- 
ituro of their appropriated funds. This situation existed 
up.til 197], at which point a series of fiscal controls began 
to be iinplenien ted . 

A letter to the Coraiaissioncr of Finance and Control 
(January 6, 1971) placed restrictions on filling state pos^ 
itions, promoting state employees, out-of-state travel, ar.d 
the purchas(j of equipment and state automobiles, Executive 



OrciOl' Nuinljnjr Owe {M.irch .1 G , 1971) crc^atcci a cominls sioii i:o 
stvicly st:al.u qovor r::vu:M,\t v;ith an oyh> l;o\s/ard cr-c:>nc)iay . Anothor 
[■]:<ocvi L ivt^ Oj\icM' (N'vu;;1.30l N i i\n } i urlhor ii\cM*(;asod t !u) roi>- 
t. ri.cli<)iu^ to be cniorciA.l by t ho (loiuiui s,si(;no]' ol' IViiMuco 

Tiic C;oaorai Asscnibly continued t-Iio crond t.ov.'at'd auslf.M:- 
i. ly and oxf)ond i turo control . A[:)propr ia t i ons to a<]iM'\cii''3 
(cspocially those involved in v;cl fare and liicjher education) 
\\'crr Voted at au.^terity levels;, and state employee salary 
incrr-asin^ v;ere limited. Thc^ AjJin'oi^i' ia tions Act (Spec^ial 
Act Number?* 1) of thc^ June 1971 Speci<il :-n5ssio)i contained 
e:<tj:?ni.^ ive sections describing the nvcx.\ tor austerity measuri! 
and mandcUincf expenditure controls {Sections 14-18). Idie 
hiqher education system was recjui. red to obtain the at;>prova 1 
o\' the Finance Advisory Cennmittee* in order to tran.sfer 
funds l^yotv/een a[)pro[)r ia tions by LHiblic Act 405 oi" that year 
(C.CvS., 10-32o). At the time the state was ruruilng at 
deficit levels, and expend i turc^-^ had been exceeding re~ 
venues. However, it is also true that the urUts of the 
hiqher education system l\ad not btuMi ovcrcxpend in^i thoir 
appropriations, yet bore a heavy burden of the austerity 
measures and exi^enditure control. At present the rccjional 

* Tl^e Finance Advisory Committee consists of the (governor 
Lieutenant Governor, Treasurer, Comptroller, and five 
members of the General Assembly, and has a number of 
authorities and resi)ons ibil i ties (C.G.s:., 4-9 3, 94, 
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conununity ooIIahju system ii-; sLill opoiwtiiui uiuior many 
constra j nls despite i. t^; iuarulat:od author i Llc^s anci rosponsi^ 
l;.ll.iLio.s and a qoiujial i iu[irovt,:;iioMt. ta Liu: Liscal [X)sitior\ 
ol th<^ state. 

I'^xpcMKli turc controls a})piiod to the coii\jnun i. ty collcgo 
systei'i liavo boon the subject of much criticisin, especial J y 
in recent years. 

The Conunission tor Higher IXlucation, in its Master Plan 
for Jl ij liejL^I:if:\y \5 7 9 , n^ade unecju i - 
vocal statements concernincj the pre--audit furiction. It re- 
marked especially that "[c]hiof administrative officers and 
boards of trustees, who are familiar with an institution and 
accountable for its success, can contribute cjreatly to the 
institution's cost effectiveness if they are allowed to 
make allocation and spending decisions" (p. 129). Resource 
Group VIII, in a discussion paper on finance prepared for 
the Commission, stated that *'ft]he current policies of prc- 
audit controls of institutional spending by the Department 
of Finance and Control interfere with educational decisions 
and prevent the continuing improven^ei:i t of :nanagement compet- 
ence at tihe institutional level" (p. 64), 

As a result of this information, the Commission has 
recommended "[t]hat the Governor and General Asseiably provide 
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broad siXMidiiivj ^juicic 1 .ino^> l.o Ifio coiujb.i tuonl units ni i>ublic 
lii^jlUM' iHlucat: Ion , to bo nioniLorocl and cent ro I [ 1. ] cd by l.iu* 
boar\Ui ol tt'ustoos and tlu> a^liu in i s t.r a I. i. vo ol'liiuTi) oi oa^Jii 
unit, vUUi Ituit unnecossary pro-~audil. cont.rols oi day-lo-d,iy 
institutional cioc [prions by the Dlm^^hu* tinen t oC iMnaric^^ and 
Con tro 1 bo d i .-jcon t inuod . " * 

1'ho I'ducation Commisfjion of tlio .States;, in it.r, HuIKitin 
tor A[.)ril 1974, stated tluU: within .\ .stattj plan, i nxiivid-- 

ual school;3, collo^jos, and univer.sities should hold, ros- 
ponsiblc> toi: inanay.inq thoir oporati]v:j funds, 'troc? of pi l — 
audiit by any state acjoncy but r.ubjcct to appropriate po:>t- 
aud i ts 2) . 

The recoruncndat ion that "it]ho University of Connecticut 
should bo provided <jener il budaet„ auidance l.)y the Govc-riu^r 
but otlierwise slicuild be accoi^iod admin i i> trci t i ve rie^xibility 
in day-to-day operations; consir.tent with the satir;f ac tory 
diseharcje of tlie.ir responsibi li t i c^^ , " made by the i^^-derai 
Technieal Assistance Pro.prain in a report entitled Strojicjth- 

yi^ydll7i'A9Jl^-. (P- 75) is directly applicable to the matter of 
pro-aud i t di scussod here . 

C o nc e r n a b o u t i r e - a u d i t a nd n o n - e d u c a t i o n ci 1 i n t- o r v e n t. i o n 
is not limited to state yoverninq bodies • The Commission 



Pece^;:suu >nda t icMi I 17 . 
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on Ins ti tut Lonr> of Hiqhor Ikkicat ion (N(^v; Krujlanii 
Ai:"uu)C t..it Inn oi SchooU,; awd CollcHjcs); in a letter to 
the* nLrcK;toT' of tl^e Beard ot' Tr'usti.u^s coiuM.n*ninq tlie 
aceretl i tat i o!i oi Matlatuek Coiiuiumi ty CoLl^njt;, iiuuie thin 
c]uito clear. M, Ivvans Monroe, c:iiairnian of the Conuni ssion , 
stated tv/o majo]:' ceneerns Llii*eetly aimcKl at the [n*o-ar'!it 
and intervention problem, l^he first was that "[tjhe Coimuis-- 
si on is c])'avely concerned about the apparently unwarranted 
intrusion of non-oduca t iona.! state officers and acjencies 
into matters norinally and properly reserved to the individual 
educc'i t iona.l institution or its board of trustees.^' Dr. Monroe 
also stated that "[t]he Commission is further concerned about 
the evident riqidity aj^d inflexible nature of state fiscal 
and personnel policies and practices which inhibit the 
timely and orderly operation of institutions," 

Researcfv conducted by the Procjrain Review^ Cominittce has 
supported a lujinber of these contentions in specific areas, 
T ! le C ouun i 1 1 e o has f o a d t h a : 

1. There are various autliorities and respons ibi J i t ics 
mandated to the Board of Trustees for Rcyional 
Coriuaunity Colleges or th.e Coniniission for Higher 
Cducatiot^ which are, in reality, meaninqless due 
to i n t erven t ion f ro;]t con t rol ling agencies / 

2. L'ducational decisions are bein<j made by expenditure 
control ijorsonnel th little, if any, expertise 



ill Iho oUucaLicuial I'iold and/or little knowlcdyci 
of sltualiors at the individual schools; 
J. lix] lond i t.uj'i.* controls are not a[>pl.ied with consist- 

oncy ; 

4» [:A[Ajnd i turc coi^trols create time lacjs and reduce 
f 1 ex ] ily in pLaiuvinsJ and operation; 

'3, l'>:})end I tare controls as currently practiced can 
easily bo arbitrary or political in nature; and 

G. Kx[)enditure controls as currently practiced are 
nor. truly economical or efficient. 

Despi te these si^jnif leant v/caknosses, there arc compell- 
incj reasons for the presence of some sort of expenditure 
control system. In exainininy the current system, the 
Proyrani Rev\iew Coimnitteo found that: 

1. The coiitrollijuj aijGiK::ies often have a broader view 
of the state's economic situation and planning 
L?ff(vrtS/ and are better able to make expenditure 
dc<:isions in tJie light of this broader view; 

2. i:^xpendi t arc: controls are a further check on agency 
o ve r o x pe nd i tu r o s , t hu s lessening the 1 i ke 1 i hood 

of deficiency appropriations which may exceed 
r= venues ; and 

3. i:xpendi tare controls make it easier for the execu- 
tive branch to monitor spending, especially during 
periods of ecoiiomic cliange or uncertainty. 
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It is obvious that there are valid criticisms of the 
expenditure control system as it currently exists, but it 
is equally obvious that the current system provides certain 
advantacjos. The Prey ram Review Couunittoe believer, that the 
major breakdowns, inconsistencies, and inaccuracies that 
occur in the system are tlie result of three basic factors: 
a lack of meaningful communication and cooperation between 
requostincj agencies and control agencies; a lack of stand- 
ard procedures aaid criteria for decision making; and a lack 
of clearly mandated authorities and responsibilities for 
the agencies involved. 

The control agencies have been granted widespread powers 
and authorities on the basis of the general powers mandated 
to the executive branch of state government and by Executive 
Orders and other communications from the office of the 
Governor. These widespread powers, which are not clearly 
mandated by the General Statutes, make it all too easy for 
control agencies to assume a position of superiority over 
the requesting agencies. The opportunities for arbitrary 
and even malicious behavior on the part of control officials 
abound in such an undefined yet powerful system. 

The current system elicits the opposite reaction from 
officials in requesting agencies. If they view their 
decision-making powers as meaningless in the face of the 
overwhelming power of the control agencies to contradict 
them, it is not unreasonable to expect them to react by not 
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nuikuv,] l.hoso doc'isions uui l.)V i.^assiiiu all roquosUs on tt) 
i.iu: cow { \\> I «u hMU' i L^s , r( ' s i ^nii ncj { iu^snL-jc Ives to \v'lui Levcu' 
ro:':>i\ 1 t, O'ccViVi) Lhcvo . 

The. (.i.VT.uji.' tliat C;iii ho cb)no l.)y boLh of Ihcjio situations 
i.s ol'Viouij. Doc i ioi^i^ ari? iruiao on I hu ba^^is of only a ixirt 
<^i' tlui ava i i lUorKiati.r^n , a]-^,d [>lannin^J is a moanin^j loss 

i^xoroiso boCvUiKo the jjlanrjors (coininunity co.llocjo administra- 
tor r; and tlio l^oard ol Trustoos) cannot: l)c sure that their 
i.Lina l;o irtplonuMi tod , oven if they arc iivitially accoiH- 

cd by tiio la.'ai slat arc and the Governor. 

Hvalualion of the activities of the coramariity 1 locfos 
is diiid'iculi. because there io no defined line of accountabil- 
ity. If the corn:nunity collcjos are failing to fulfill tlieir 
iidssions, is it t:he f<rLilt of thu collc^je administrators, the 
nc;ard of Trustees, or the Department of Finance and. Control? 
1:. Lhey are succecdinq, who should gee the credit? 'I'liosc 
questions can.not be ansv^eted because plcuinin-;, decision nu"ik- 
ina, and responsibility are diffused cunoncj many acjencies. 

v;hilc the Program Review Commit tee fully realixos that 
JitakiiVvj me<iniu^jful improvements in the expenditure control 
^;yst(jm will be complex and difficult, and that any such chancj-^ 
OS will iiave broad application to other state acjencies, there 
are several areas in whicl) chancje is necessary. It should 
be emjjhasized that many of the otlier problems described in 
this roport are at least partially caused by the inability 
of a direct tjovernincj body to act on tliem in a mea j'lintj ful 
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y KiiKi lu ijo lu^JU roLjiKViis 1!,; 1 o \ uy its actions, 'I'lu;: 
l.ut..ic:«n ot' f.uis ['Cohlcii will bo {he i\\A]ur :n.ei> in ou^juriiu) 
.il. Lho coiu.iuuMLiy c^.Wit^ji? t.?|kM aLuMi 1:5 oi l ic'iont. , oi toot.- 



1. THL Gr'N^RAl. ASSI,:M[SLY SHOUL.i.) \'Ps''^b I.LGISLATION 

'inAi (:li:arly [M:r[iif:s jwi AiiTMUK 1 1 1 [:s and 

RiA>FHJhS 1 tU L I T I 01- WW. I^l,)AR[^ ()[• rRUS i"i:[;S 

roR COMMUNITY CO L 1. LlU'i b Af-ji) MOLD TM1:M ACCOUNT- 

A[M.K rOR TMKIR AC V I V [ T [ [.; S UmiJi nils IJA^ISLAriON. 

1' . Ti ^L f:;OAR[) Of TRUSTLCS FOR COMMON I TY COL LAJCi: S 
1>M0U[,0 CLl-ARCY OLOMNf: TMl AOTIiORITIlS ArU) 
RLSRONS I B 1 L IT { r:S OF COMMUNITY CCAA.FOf': AOMIN- 
[ S T RAT 0 R S A l\ [) M 0 L L.) T H l t^ A C C 0 U H TAVAA. FOR 
lOIFSF ACT 17 I ntb. 

^. THl GFNFRAL ACSFMBLY should f^ASS LLC I SLAT ION 
CL[:ARLY DLFINING TMF AUroORITILS Ar^i) RLS- 
F^ONS I B I L IT] FS OF JWi. CONTROL AGLNC[[;S. 

'f. IN KLFPINO WITN TMF AUlHORITllMo AND RLM>- 
IA)NS [ 1 L I T n; S MAfi[)ATLD, IMF; DLr'ARTMtNF Of 
FINANCF ArJP CONTROL SHOULD ISSUF CLFAR 
D C 0 N C I S t: S T A 'A D A R [) R F' Q U L /\ T I 0 N S I' 0 A L L 

state: aofncifs, indicaiing iwa way in which 

-FF RFQOFSrS ARF PROCt^SSt.I) AtiO TflF CRMM:,RIA 
TiF.CFSSARY FOR COMfM.FTFD R[:QUFSTS. 

^A. rtlFSF: RFGUFATIO^iS SHOULD BF !MJ[5M 1 I TFI.) TO TMF 
[J.'GISLATiVF RFGULATIONS RFVIFW CUMMMTFF f'OR 
APPROVAI,, ir.j ORDFR TO FriSUR[: THAT THL fA-lOFOSFD 
RFGUFA r IONS MFLT TH[-: STANDARDS NFCFSSARY FOR 
FfO' I C I FNT , FrMM:CT I VF , AND FCONOM I CAl, GOVi:RNAr^CF 

F)F I if: commi.'mity colffgf systlm. 

3. lii TMF L_Vf:NT THAT A DE C I S HJN MADF BY ^Ail- 
OA R 0 i) F T R U S r r S W i F L \ \f\ V F A N 1 1'\ P A C T 
AN 1 NTFR-RlG I ONAL OR VMATFWIDF BASIS, THI: 
BOARD SHOULD ill :'K)TIF1lD TO TfiAT FFTFCT BY 
THL appropriate: CONTROL AGFNCY . 

SA. ^UCM NOTIFICATION SHOULi:) iriCLUDL A C0M[NJ:TF 

:.M SCR I F^ r lorj Afu) anafysis or thf impacts as 
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SEEN OY THE CONTROL AGENCY AND/OR OTHER 
APPROPRIATE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES AND CITIZEN 
GROUPS . 

OPERATIONS OP THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
AND THE CONTROL AGENCIES SHOULD BE CON- 
DUCTED WITH MAXIMUM POSSIBLE COMMUNICATION 
AND COOPERATION AMONG THEM. 

AMY CONTROL AGENCY DISAPPROVAL SHALL BP 
ACCOMPANIED BY A COMPLETE EXPLANATION OF THE 
REASONS FOR THE DISAPPROVAL. 
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Chapter iV 

MISSIONS 01- CONNl'ICTICUT RHCIONAL COMMUNITY COJJ.KCIIS 
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ChapLoi; IV 
m:i Si;^! ON::^ or c'ONNi;c;ricuT ,Hi;;^ipNAj^jCOM!;^^ 

Accoir^iinq to Lho Coni^octicuL Gojioral Statutes (Section 
,ind Public Act 73-.?81) rocjional community collocjos 
III tln:3 :;tatc liavo throe luajoi* a'c^^ponsibili tioi5 or nussions: 
[.a^,:)\'ui in^i col Ic^ji; tranyt'<^r pro^jranis, providiiuj occupationa] 
D'aiin nq , and proviUiivj ''extension'' or community service 
I 'r'f-,;-.; t\iiiia . 

Al thouqti the statutes cjive no indication of vhicla 
laission the Legislature felt was most im^xortant, it is 
cl^iar that tfie current empiiasis in the conmuinity collo<jes 
i (■■ n lib cj v c\ 1. a r t s / 1 r a n s f o i* p r o f j r am s ♦ A significant 
percentages of the t:oIle:]es' instructional budgets is 
spent on liberal arts programs, and in itiost colleges, a 
prt.'poPtdLe;once of stud(jiits are ejirollcd in a liberal arts/ 
t r .J II s 1" e r j .) i' c-: j r a iiu 

There apipear to be two main reasons for tf concentra- 
tlor: on I liberal ar ts/ transfer programs. First, the comniun-" 
i I. y college system has iK^t been in (existence long enough to 
estal)lish an identity of its own; tiius it is often wrongly 
assucKxt that these colleges are merely carbon copies of 
tne fii'st two years of four-year colleges. T/ansfer pro-- 
girvuas w^ould, of course, receive the greatest emphasis 
under this very traditional view of the comimunity colJ.ege's 
11: i ssion . 
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A svH'on^l rOiisou lor lIio ap[j'U'ont ovoroinphtis i^j on 
liboral ar Ls/lransfor [ax^ji'anui is that they are coiupara- 
Lively inuxpu i:si vc Lo t.'.^ . Occupational pro'jramsi on 

the other hand, oftc^n rociuiro the asc of co5iLly ociuipmorU: 
and small, lab-stylo c:Ku,sei;, which increase Lhe cost of 
o f I o.v i n V J t h e s e c: o i\ r t> o ^: . 

The Pro^ji.'am Review cloinmitt'eo is concerned about the 
appvirent imbalance in carryincj out the vai'ious missions 
prescril;od in tlie statutes. The Coninii tt.ct^ believes that 
each mission is vitally important and that each must be 
carried out to the fullest extent possible. 

Liberal art?:/transf or programs provide a low-cost, 
close- to-home opportunity for students to obtain an 
associate's degree or to complete the first two years of a 
four-year coileqe procjram. In addition, a number of 
students cmroll in these programs to do^:crmine if they 
are prepared for col lege- leveJ. work, or to take one or 
tv/o courses in an uroa in v/liich they are interested. For 
many students, enrolling in the liberal ar ts/ ti'ans f er 
program at, the community r:ollege is tl';.o orUy way they can 
£\fforci to attend college, 

Occupa t ional procjrams are 'r;ccoming both increas ing ly 
popula>" and increasincj ly vit.:vl in our technological society 
.Many people, reali/ing that a highly skilled v/orker 
seldom has di f f icu ! ty fiMciJ.ng \^ork , are t aki rvj advantage 
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oi.' oc'cufAi t ,i ona I pr•^)^^ to ]<?art) llu'so HkJJl^i. A.l LlH)aqh 

t:ho r.Jtio o\' !il.><.^rMl arLs to ocxniixi t Lorui .1 nludonts is 
al.;c>ut- 00 porc.Qn*: -l {) [-^yccw^ in Ih^^ Awr:\<ji^ conuiKinitv 
colloqc today, luaiiy colloye adniiaiis tra Lors tool that this 
si tuaticMi ir, chaiviiiiq aiid llial occulta i ioiial tMu:o ] IriUMit vv^ill 
probab 1 y i ncr'Ovisti . 

Coriuuuuity i^Qrvi^:o proararas are what di f f oron t ia to com- 
fiiuiuty co,iJe^jo:j froni jariior collcHif^). A numbor of community 
cul h^a^'.s have cstabl ishod innovative comjnunity service 
procjrarni^ in siich areas ay human relations for factory 
su[je)*vi sory [)ersoi";no I , v/orkshoi^s on foxiora 1 rwi f o ry rociuire- 
men ts for bus i no s sine n , and ox teny ion proy rams for sorvi cc- 
mvMi stationed in Tioarby tov^n^s. Other collo^jos liavo omphasi?:- 
ed the moru tiMdit ionnl ooivjriun i ty service " lei sure- time " 
courses, suoli as c:o]-amu;s and phot:o j r-aphy courses. A clearer 
delineation of the cc;l.ieaes* community service mission in 
tha} statutes, and some cjuidai^ce froKi the central cvffice and 
the Board of Trustees for ROLiicnal Comraunity Colleges, 
wcnrld result in a more comi^rehensi vo community service 
p r o cj r a ui for t li c o 1 1 e cj e s . 

3. THT: CaiNfiRAL ASSiaMBLY SHOULD RtPtAL SFICTION 
I 0- 3 2 6 C5) Of TMt t.ENtRAL STATU! tS AND SUB- 

ST I ruTt: CLEAR, eoru: i st , and mlan ingful 

DEFirJITlONS OF THL MISSIONS OF TFiF REGIONAL 
COMMUr^lTY C0LL[:GE SYSTEM. 
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rA)LLrr,i;S SMC^ULl.) f^ROVIhL CLl.AR AND Mi: Arn NCj i U I, 
^.Ul -LlNrS f-C)R IHT. COi.l,i:(il;S ro WHIP iHLM 
in.Tl.RMINi: THKIR ROLl. IN \)\\- STAIT IIIUMCR 
[■['UCAl U'N V.V:WtM, [ : S fH, C I A i 1 . Y HllC-ARl) TO 

ASSIGNING PRIORITY AMONl. TIU: COLlj;(if:S' MlSSlOrj 
AND t)i:Ti-:RMI N I NG WHAT PROGRAMS ARf: APPROPRIATi: 
POR CARRYING OUT [Ml- VARIOUS Mi SS IONS. 



Chap I cm: V 

ACCOMi^LISilMLN'r OV Tlir: MISSION 
T 1 1 o T r c; n s f c r M i s ion 
Occupa t iondl and Voca t ion a 1 Miss ion 
C omnia i t: y S o r v i c o 
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Chapi.cr V 

One of the major questions to be answered in this 
study is how well the conuuunity colleyos have accomplish- 
ed their three Icq isla tively mandated missions. 

I't is noted earlier that there is some vacjueness in 
the statutes reqardincj the three missions of the colleges 
and that there is some legislative overlap with other 
components of the Connecticut higher education system re- 
garding responsibility for the accomplishment of these 
missions. For our purposes we will attempt to deal with 
each of the missions separately and in that order in which 
the Committee finds each mission being best fulfilled. 

The T ransfer Missio n 

As previously noted, community colleges have primary 
statutory responsibility for providing two-year transfer 
associate degree programs in Connecticut. The Con\mittee 
found that, throughout the system, there was a major 
emphasis on providing liberal arts and so-callea "general" 
type courses, which obviously have their greatest utility 
for students transferring to four-year institutions. 

On face value, the Conmiittee must conclude that cominun^- 
ity colleges are fulfilling the legislative mandate to pro- 
vide transfer programs. 
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'rhu CcMniulllcn^ U)uiid t ht'ouqliou L Ihc syiiloia thai a 
/a-.rjor porlinn v.ac\\ schoo] ^ r> [^rocfrani is ciovoLoti to t i'aiis- 
1 in- and M<^-'neral ^.iclucation. iUit because oi Iho hicih atilfiiion 

onrciljocH in tins :)T"o.]rain and tlu^ lack oi" uniform 
dat.a cn the i 'C r f m i' ar*i^^ ^jradualc^; i ?! ta.\.inGfcr proqrauu;, 
il v; n; dil t'lcult to : t'<^;:iM ly aarJcMS the rc^lalivo v;c>i^lh oi' 
what us bcma .,icc(^:;.p i i 'd by the nystoru's el'torts in 
:>r. idi i na this ai)una oi 1 Lb^tTU arts curricula. 

'r\\f.: student porso:inel ^^id icers of most of the individ-- 
ual instit.utions do atterarU. to collect data on td\e academic 
s 1 1 c c v.y. o f :j t.uci o a t s wh o ha v L r a n r. f r r ed to f o u r - y o a r 
colletjcs in the bdato, F^at. the iai forma t ion coblected is in- 
eo:ur; Lt^ t.e . 

Thc^ Cc-^mii^ittco h.is c:one]uded \h:\t while the- available? 
intermatior; reaardma the success rate of tranijfors from 
eo:i;r^ani ty colleij*:\s i s insuf f icion t , lha information does 
seeni to imr^ly that those students who transfer from commun-- 
i ty eol Ja;aiss to state f (.)ur-ye.:ir colI(v?os do, on the avcracje, 
as well acadenucal ly as do those students who have 
attrauieci tiie four-year institutions from the start of tlieir 
f r r^shjnan yea r . 

The central office of the community coil eye system 
{:)rese!itly does not have a formal inf orma t ion-shar ijirj 
arranqei'ien t w^ith the four state colleges and the state 
un I ve rai 1 1 y r^.-j.-i t'(.i lai^j tf:e i;u(.:cr::S'.^ o!' cor;i;iUn lAy co 1 icae 
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t ran:>r< Ti; vit t luu;^ col Ic^t^s. 

It v/as :;uyvJt->^^-^' ^-^^ Conuni (' {:c:o Dial. sucJi iaiforma- 

tlon iL'.hai'invi v;on.Ul bo a violalion of student privacy. 
Uov/vvcr , this j:>robUMn cou lei bo solved Uiroiujh tho use of 
s i inple :M laMjuard proeedinxM; . 

The Comniltteo caimot oiU{)hasi/(^ too i;troiujJy its 
cojjcorti that: odacators establish cjooci procedure's for 
ovaluatin^j the c]uality of the end product of tlaeir [^ro- 
cjrarns. It is most important to know how well those 
students acJ^ieve after tfioy have entered the four-year 
school. s . 

The Procjram Review Coiiuiiittce also found that there is 
no statewide system foi* coordination of transfer roquire-- 
uuMits and coursi:^ sLructuro ajui content amonq the constitu- 
ent units of ihicjher educat:icpr. in Connecticut. All too 
often, a student tranK> ! i i :v j froin a convnunity collecje to 
one of the four -year stat,^^ collccjes or tlic University of 
Connecticut l.inds that hi.) vrlll not: receiver full credit 
for the work lie has cc.yir,p 1 ot ed . 

One of thi:* major reasons for tliis loss of credit is the 
fact that in some cases course dose r ifU.ions and/or reeiuire- 
monts differ betv;oen the two-year* and four-year systems. 
In the past, these problems sometimes have l:)een solved by 
personal contacts between teachers or counselors at the 
schools involved, but t.hi.: method is ha;,>ha >^:u:d arid 
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inconsi.stonL as it rolios on tho pro^^oncc and activity oC 
specific people within the system. 

10. TWil COMMISSION FOR HIGHER [EDUCATION SflOULD 
INSTITUTF: a uniform IRANSFtR SYST13M FOR 
TMf. CONT ITiJf'iNT UNITS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE, ThilS SYSTEM SHOULD MANDATE 
TRArJSFER REQUIREMENTS AND DEFINE THE GENER- 
AL STRUCTURE AND CONTENT Of- COURSES TO 
THE SATISFACTION OF ALL CONSTITUENT SUB- 
SYSTEMS OF THE STATE HlGliER EDUCATION SYSTEM, 

The Conunittee also is concerned v/ith the strong emphasis 
by the con\munity colleges in the area of general transfer 
curricula. It is noted, however, that the system is in the 
midst of a concerted effort to increase the emphasis on 
vocational and occupational ly oriented programs. This 
change in emphasis has been necessitated by tho recent 
discovery on tho part of students that bachelor's degrees 
in liberal arts do not necessarily ensure a secure and 
prosperous future . 

The ruajority of the students interviewed during this 
study did indicate an eventual desire to obtain a four- 
year degree. But they also expressed a deep desire for 
obtaining an education that would provide them with an 
employable skill. This brings us to the second mission of 
the community colleges, which is to provide terminal 
occupat ional programs . 
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9.^,^i:\il^^ L iona_l a ncl V oc a l. i oivci I M i : > on 

Althoiujli the ConunitUn? fcnind that: comiiiunily coJ le<jo 
efforts in os tablishincj terminai occupational programs arc 
gainlnq stron^/th, it also found that those proqrams arc 
limited, and, although thoy constitute a major portion of 
the curriculum/ they are overshadowed by the cjenoral educa- 
tion and transfer programs, Tho majority of the faculty 
prosnotiy employed by the community colleges are directly 
involved in liberal arts programs, and, of course, the 
majority of students are enrolled in programs other than 
those directly leading to the attainment: of salable voca- 
tional skills. 

Many of the administrators in the community college 
system expressed a concern that they were either unable or 
not allov;ed to develop needed occupational programs. 

However, the Committee did Cind that those efforts 
being made in occupational education appear to be of high 
quality despite p-^oor equipment, limited usable space, and 
little central planning and coordination. The Committee 
found very little evidence of research concerziing local 
conxnumity occupational needs that would assist in tho 
m.anagement of vocational programs at the community colleges* 

We did find that employers are, for the most part, 
pleased with the performance of vocational graduates of 
the community colleges, ]-:m|)ioyers who have hired graduates 
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or v/iH) hnvo sonl (Miif) loyu^.'^ t.o tlio coininunity colU^jcs for 
furllior Lraltiituf cxprossocl satisfaction witii Lhoir perfor- 

Tlio coiumunity colloqes ro[>roscnt, in some cases, tho 
only hicjlior oclucation option for many cmi)loyers to draw on, 
hoiA\ for qraduatos and thv continuinq education of persons 
already employed, This is especially true in rural areas 
of the state. 

[3ecause of this service to employers and of tlio in- 
creasing need for skilled teclmicai, manuf actur imj , and 
service personnel in tlui si-.Tf-o, the em[:)hasi:> on technical 
and career education programs sliould be increased. 

It was indicated tliat thai community colleges are 
cjenmMily ncjt allowed by the Commission for Ilicjher Kduca- 
tion to du[)licate technical programs offered at the state 
technical collecfes. The Committee also was told by the 
[Executive Director of the State Technical Colleees that 
cooperation between the technical col leges and tl-io conunun- 
ity colleges/ with some exce{;tions, has been poor. It 
even has been suggested that in the past the technical 
colleges have had a policy of not cooperating with the 
community college system in providing occupational and 
vocational education for the state. 

The Committee found tlus non-cooperation to be caused 
in part by professional jealousy betv;een the personnel in 
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\A\c vwtj L.^y Lc '[IIS , tacult.y luoiubors of l.ho 1 run' two- 

VLwr sLaLo luL'lmical co.lloqo.i; ai'o appai'onLly fearful tl^at 

t.l'n'y r.iivjht :;ut for a "ockujlLor in status i.f thoy l)(!COine 
tCK- v'losoly icicntifiocl v;ith the operations of the coniiiumity 
1 Umii^s , 

iho Conir.uttee finds that such jealousy is not: in tlu? 
iiesi. inti.:riM>ts oi educ^i tion . 

it has bocn proposoci that the two-year technical colleqo 
system and the two-year coiumunity college system be com- 
lunvxl so that a concerted, coordinated statewide effort in 
po s t- - s o c: n nd a r y oc c u pa t i o n a 1 and t e c h i c a 1 e d uc a t i on mi q h t 
be launched. It would be far better to have 16 technical 
conuriunity colleges or some reduced, combined number than 
to continue with th.e inefficient, double system we pre-- 
scuit ly have . 

The Comnrittce found that the original Commission for 
Hicjher i:ducation Master Plan recommended the combining of 
Lhc two ccyllc^ge systems under one l)oard of trustees. But 
l;ocaus(^ of many difficulties, this plan was abandoned and 
no such rccoramenda tion was made in the final Masv^er Plan * 

l1io i-:xecutive Director of the State Technical Colleges 
has ^.'ateci that tbr^ eventual combination o^ the two systems 
arui the creation of a system of technical comjnunity colleges 
w cva i d b e 1 o-g i c a 1 a nd desirable. 
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TIkj L'rocjrain Rcvicnv Comnii. ILco fijuis the loyic o[ tnich 
a mci^jcr t:o bo i:\oscapablo, Adnu n i s Li'a t i ve duplication 
would bu rediicod whiio coordiiia ticni ai\d coupuiration would 
ho incixnisod. The statutes def ining the missions of thc^ 
two collovjo sycjteins aw practically the sauio. Thus, it 
socins il.loqicai and wasteful t(^ have two sooaratc^ qovcMai- 
rnontc)! ac/cncies cJiaryod with i^iinilar luissions* 

Duri])g the past lecjislativo session, the General Assoniloly 
authori^^od the ostablishnion t of a new board of trustees for 
the state technical college^^ separate from the State Board 
of liiducation, which formoriy haci taiis luivi sd i.c.:a t ior^ . 

Both the Coiranissioner for higher l^ducation ruid the 
Executive Director of the State Tcdirucal C^ollrnjcs support- 
ed the legislation creating a sepa ra tc> Ijoar^l f Lrustetu^. 
They state that this sci^arate boarci v/as cifMtt d as a 
first step toward combining the tv;o systeias. 

The Corrjiiittee recommends th.at the General Assembly 
combine the state technical college board and the community 
college board during its next session. 

Gr adua te_ Pol low- upland P lacomen t 

The Committee has found that tlie community colleges 
must improve their ability to collect information regarding 
the placement and success of graduates. There is little or 
no effort being made by the corumniity colle-jes to crmipilo 
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Uiiab l,o tiaia voai. icjna 1 ^ji aciuat. I'l; j'cviarc! iiuj then r 
[) 1 a<:i.'ra(.,a\ I arui i^^' r t'onuanco a!, ta.u* a I'adua t ion . 

Ik^Llor data on qiai(iuato suc-coss couUl be obtained It 
a <.]i-oaLor uin{)liasif) v;orc placoci on Llio [)]acoiuont otfort.s 
a L o .ic ] \ oi t Ik * L wc J v o i. n s L 1 1 a t L o n s . A t [) r son t , ino s t 
adininii; tra tcn^s char^jod wi. t!\ conciuotiiiy placoinont admit 
that th(}y do iittic in tho way of tryincj to placo ^jradvuites 
or colioct informati.on from oiaployers coiu:erjUny tiiosc 
cjradaates. The major placement effort presently beincj 
conducted is in the area of locatiiKj and [^lacinc] pre- 
sently enrolled s tad en Is in f^art-timc e:n])loyment as part 
of tiie ^*tudents' financial aid. 

In order for proper evaluation of occupational 
pro^irams to take place, adecjuate placement of cjr^iduates 
and placement data collection on these graduates must be 
instituted at all twelve coruaunity colleyes and coordinated 
by the Board of Trustees. 

11. IMF. BOAkD Of- rRUSTt:i.S SflOULO fislSURt THAT THE 
ri[iC[:SSARY f^OLtOW-Uf^ AND OTHFER APPROPRIATE" 
INrORMATlON Of^ TRANSFtlR, OCCUPATION, AND 
COMMUNiTY SERVICL fH-lOGRAMS fU: AVAItAi3t[: FOR 
Dt C 1 b i ON MAK I tKi , 

1 . ihL (;L'.NcRAt assl:m[U-Y should pass teioi slat ion 

COMBINING THff BOARDS Of' TRUSTLES FOR RtGIONAL 
community COLLFGFS and f"OR STATt FlCHNICAL 
COLttGES . 
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At]son\bly tU; one of tho Lhree tipoclfic ralssious of the 
Connucticut corainunity college sysLonu Co:{uniuu Ly svrvicc is 
tho inoiit, rocont area of comiaunivy college activity and is 
still the IcuuU: dcvivloped and tho ivtust poorly financed. 

One mcanin^jful definition of coinminity service is 
" Ic] ducational , cultural, and recreational service^.* which 
an educational institution may provide for its community 
in addicioii to its regularly scheduled day and evonincj 
classes."* The diversity among the communities; in nizv, 
type, and locLition produce a ciiversity of community service 
programs. A recent national survey indicated t-hat tlio follow- 
ing activities are typical: adult evening education pro- 
cirams and extension centers; non-credit courses; conferences 
and w^orkshops to meet the needs of local citizens? cultural 
progranis; recroatioii; and programs concerned with tho 
solution of local social, political, and economic problems. 

The Public Act which mandates community service as one 
of the three missions of the Connecticut community college 
system (P. A. 73-281) is unclear as to tho type of 
activities to be undertaken as well as the empliasis to be 
given to community service relative to the other two missions. 

* Quotrn.l In, Charles R, Monroe, Profile of \\he Coiium^mity 

Co.y--?.y£ (^^^^^ Francisco: Jossey-Ikiss Inc . V 19/2 ) 7 pT" 1^!9* 
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Tlu^ lM'c?'ji*ai!i Ro\ it^v/ Conuailt.oo foaiu: the Cf.) 1 .1 owiiuj pre.)- 
bl,on\ ar«.Ms In ils v'/Min i na I. .i (.)f I ho .icinii nisuril: ion of 
coniruunity iM^'Vicnti i:>y t\u.) B(k>i\] o( Trust:c.'Oi. and c:ciitral 
o f f i c o : 

1 . 'V}\v. Boa t-(l of Trus t.oos <\nd the con ta:a 1 off ice 
prov ido vix' tua i 1 y ao cooinlinat i on aiuoiuj tho 
collc^jGs in tho catocjory of cominunity service. 

2. The Board of Trustees and thcj central office 
issue no guidelines for program selection or 
a 1 1 oc a t io n o 1 r o :>ou r c e s f o r th is mission* 

3. Tho central office lias established no informa- 
tion system for con\inunity service and docs not 
inoiiitor this program in a meaninciful manj^or. 
Information is not available on programs by 
type, number of community members served, or 
cost of copimunity services. 

Public Act 73~2B1 calls for a system of college and 
university commur^ity service programs designed to "assist 
in the identification and solution of community problems." 
Thus, this legislation apparently zeroes in on community 
problems as the focal point toward which community service 
programs should be directed. The Program Review Committee 
suggests that legislation l^^o drawn that more clearly des- 
cribes the types of com.munity service to be mandated. Tor 
this purpose, community service programs might be broadly 
classified as: (1) educational, (2) cultural, (3) recreational, 



I :i . i<.i^i i. f i r :i ^ ^. .i i.h'k vi" I ..ir i t; v ruMram-j the ^yp<" 
oi provjrara l.o Ix^ coiuluctocl, Ihe 1cm j is 1 ci t i cm does not 
discuss the odipliaijis to bo qi.ven Lo coinnuinily ijorvico 
r^^lativo to tho other t:v;o miss.ions (collecjo triinsl:or and 
occiuM t if.Mial education). This h.is resulted in this ini^isicni 
bo i t\'.j ^;oiu[Kira t ively undo r-eiuphass i ^ed . 

i'uiuiinvj oi tho coiiiiuiuii ty colle^jo sy53tcin is i5r;ciissod 
subsequent] y in tins report. It st.ould bo noted at tliis 
point/ iiov;ever, tliat tiie basij:^ for fundi nq is oj:5sen tial 1 y 
a hoaa count, and tho heaas ih.at are counted are to be 
found in eitiier the collect? ti'anster pro^jra:a or the occupa- 
tional program. Although tho oonera] Asseiui;ly has mandated 
three Sf^cjcific ini^'sions t>.n^ tliu cr^niiiiuni ty colleqe system, 
state fvuiciinq is: based on only two, and there i no lainiinum 
level of effort .specified for thc^ third mission, comnuniiny 
service. It ca^L^o as little suvfU'lse to the Proyram Review 
Coamnt.tee to finci several collecies in which tho conuuunity 
service [n-oyram was dcfitiitely <i low priority. Tlie central 
office states that it spends aj^proxirrja tel y half (4 7 percent) 
of its personnel budcjet of $327 , 375 in the catecjories of re- 
search, program developraent and plannincj , coordination among 
tho colleyes, and desiqniny and iiapl omen t incj yuidelines, but 
these activities are onJ.y in o^'idence as a token effort in 
the area of coimnunity service. 
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The cc'tiliM 1 of 1 lev St >\ tcs lluit: " Ic] uiaiaun i i:v ^jorvj^ros 

colK.vjo l.ocaU:. 'riu?r(,> 1 or» i t: v/oulU lu? iiiapfjr^( >i>r i at c.^ for 
the Cc.'riLiMl Ot"li<:o to coiUrol ^junoral coiiijaui-ii t y service? 
proqrarns at the coINmjoh." 

The ProqiMUi l^eview CoiiiinitVoe acjrees tliat conununily 
sui'vice .should certainly be conducted on a locally autono- 
mous basis, and the Conuuitteo certainly does not sucjyest 
central office "control However, it is obvious that the 
conuuunity servic:e effort, one of the basic luissioj^is of the 
coimuunity collecje syst^orn, should have direction and gui- 
dance as well as coordination from the Board of Trustees 
and the central office if this effort is to have any real 
irapac t . 

The need for a coordinated approach is vitally urcjent, 
not only in the areas of procjram dovolonment and ev^lluation, 
but more specifically in the realm of allocation of avail- 
able resources on the part of the collecjes. For example, 
the central office reports tl^at only four of tlie twelve 
collecjos have a fuli-tirae director of community service. 
The Board ot Trustees apparently has no policy as to the 
advisability of having such a position. The presei:ice of 
a rull--time conuuunity service director apparently bears no 
relationship to tiie amount of funds which the colleges 
expend in the area of community service* 
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TtM* Mi^fhot l\;iuv\U ion proviso lor a v;r>!;\n L'ohonr; i \'(." -wul 
.'<ua-dina1 od ; ; t a Lev/ i do syrd of o(;i!v,uu.ii; i Uy norvioe. Tho 
Proaoii;! K^Ao.pv; (^)r.u^n t ia^e ha.s frvand l.id.tlo ov.ideiH:o lhal. 
tJv^ ^.!oi- i s:oiuMi i.s full il 1 iiuj tdn ooord itKi t ion functi-on. 

Pc'i'hap;; i.hv \\vo<Mv.s\. .-dvar Lc^oiii i iia oa the part of tho 
o^Td r.il. old rcHjardiaiM ooiiiiuutn ty service? ir, tho alincst 
'.'oi'^iP' Le to lack of a.ny iai toiaua t i oa :;ystoi;i for this mission, 
idtc-irt,-; in tins ciirecttoa iiavo bocai essoncially limited to 
•ai a:a;u-.il vy.MMid latmn o!' dose r i[j t i ons ed" proai^an:.^ ];rovidocl 
1:// tlu' ^:o] lf.>p^s. No ncMairvpful infonuation wai^ availal^lo 
'd'^>:;i tht^ oi.aUral ofti'.rc; on expend i taircu^ by collavfc^ for the 
(.aj:i:.::,an i t y ser\'i.oc^ ^:li^:^n,on. And the ficjuros that wore 
pt'ovided were lau^les^^ becauao thor^' v;as no lunTied mc?thod 
ol re "pea; t tn>| , makitvj it i;:KK)ss ibl^; for tho centr.il office 
Is) ^a; iriuto state rvionies oKpendc^l. Those amounts clearly 
ia'']i-^et the Iviok of syrdrM'iia t ].g spond.inff policy for commun- 
ity sovvxcii (Table I) . 

Column one represents the central office response to 
a Proaram i(i.^''iew Coiumittoo request for the amount of money 
stHMH: by each collecje tor cc^inmunity services. 

Cc:)ia;iin tv;o represents the flat (jranta^ av;ardecl to each 
eolle^'je by the ccaitral ofCico and Hoard of Trustees prior 
to VTi: a], locations to fiach school. 
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^J'lilv Lv;u oi i^^p^^rU^^A ;;|H'nuiih; i.j'i t.h.i:; ;:n::slc>n 

at A hi^jluM; ;;-.'rcont.a than onu- 1 en r.li ol" c^ne ju.m'ch.mU oY U>tal 

Inuiaot . 



All thrr^c soL;^ ol ri'.)arc\s wcvo [Toviiioci by tho craiLra] 
office. Tht^i^c fiqurcs dovAon^Aralo not only a lack oi' ccMit- 
j.M 1 r)ulicy for coiimumily service fiscal effort:, but an 
inabiljt.y to even dt?fine the level of" exs>oiuii Lure . 



Tab 1 e I 
C oramiu) i^ty S e r v i c 



Co l J. etjo 


Fall 197 3 


(1) 


(2 


) 




(3) 






Total 


1972-73 


1972- 


7 3 


Reported 




i-^nirol hnont 


Total 


Contr 


al Ofc. 


•\ of 


Total 






I'.'xpcMicli Lurcs' 


Gr 


aj-i t 




Bj-ulg 


Gt 


Ma tic ho s be r 


4 07 0 


$ 99,69 3 




?2, 


000 


1 . 


0?, 


Housa Loiiic 


2 7 4 2 


4 2 , 4 00 




2, 


000 






;iorv/a Ik 


26 56 


8 , 000 




2, 


000 


0 . 


1 


Ma I La Luck 


25 30 


2 7,680 




2, 


000 






'I'vin:-; i s 


2 3 09 


5 2,790* 




2, 


000 






Midci IcsoK 


i S 6 4 


7, 96 0 




2, 


000 


0 . 


1 


Nor Lhv/es t:cr n 


17 57 


14,485 




2, 


000 


0 . 


1 


G waiter J I a i ■ L f o r d 


1 4 24 


11,2 5 0 




7 

*' t 


000 


0 . 


1 


South CoiiLral 


1397 


118, 500 




t 


0 00 






Mohc'Cj an 


i J 8 6 


29,100 




2, 


000 


0 . 


1. 


As nun tuck 


7 7 5 


6,640** 








0 . 


1 


Qu inobautj Va 1 lay 


4 8 5 


12,160 




I . 


500 


5 . 


9 



D a t a a va i 1 a b 1 c f o r s [.) r i n<i t o r m on 1 y , 
or i nq on 1 y , new co 1 ] oqo i n f a 1 1. . 
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In rcu-ip(;nn(^ to the Conuni t. tec ' roquc^st, roqcirdinq 
Oi-j I. hna l:o(l annua 1. oxnonci i tures for coininlttuc r>c?rvico Ihv 
L'o.ntraJ of Lice ,v;tat:LHl "I'his ii\ cliff icuJL t.o csliir.alo sinc:o 
c<^5 1. 1 o<,u.iyi spend mont.^y out of a varloty of accour^ls for 
coiuitiunily sc^i'vioo.s, and similar procjrains conducted on differ- 
ent campuses have different fundiivj soui'ce.s. Therefore, thiii 
iS An <ittempt to estimate fundincj on a coi^sistcnit basis, which 
nuiy not accurately reflect monies spent on a particular 
camr)us. It also includes fundin^j from all sources, not 
just state a[)propria tions . It does tiot include any funds 
for the colle^jo's full part-time coivununity service dir- 
ector, nor any collecje overhead expenditures.'' Thus, the 
coi^ta'al office is unable to provide even an estimate of 
thc^ state monies expended for this j^ussion. 

It laust be noted here ti^at the expenditures listed 
in 'l'al;le 1 above i:)robably include tuition payments by in- 
dividuals attending "extension" courses. This does not 
mean that, such programs are completely self -sustaining , 
as administrative and facilities costs must be included, 
lixtension courses are only one a.spect of community service. 

Community service functions are obviously expending 
state funds- It is the position of the Program Review 
Committee that figures should be available to the General 
Assembly as to how much money is involved as well as to the 
impact of the various programs. 



ViCi. MISSION Of' IML COf-U-UJNl FY COLM:(,.f.S. 

TWi: (30ARI) UK TRUSILt'S SilOULi^ 1SSU[: SUCH 
OU IDiiL i NL!:> ANi; Kl.iAiLAT IONS CONCLRNINO 
COMMOMirV SLRVlCtiS AS ARL Ni:C[::SSARY ID 
t:NSURh ThlAl PHIS MISSION IS FlJL f" ! l. Li^ 0 , 

INDIVIOUAI. COLLLGi: ADM ] N ! b TR ATOR S SHOULD 
Bh" RLSf'ONS niL[: rOR ASSL'SSIN(^ C0MMUNI7 Y NKKDS 
AND OLSIt^NlNG PR0(;RAMS iO MLi:! THLSf. Nl^LOS, 

A. rMl-:5K D[.;C1S10NS SHOUL[^ bii MADK WITil TMil ] N- 
Pur OH ALL Af>PROf^R I ATE ADVISORY GROUPS 
A I) C 0 M M UNITY L C A 0 1: R S * 
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Chapter VT 

MHTHOD 01^ FUNDING 

Disadvantayos of Fundiiicj Based on Enrollment 
Al cernativGS and Reconmenda tions 
Advantaqos of Funding Reconiraenda tions 



The lupicliruf lor lh«' c< -luitiun i i. y co.llo^.jos i i; bascicl on 
eiu"oi Irjout. rcit-hor than awarded on <\ f ixocl-qranl. basis* 
Hocaust' Oc the hiqh proj-or t ion ot [uirt-timo students in 
the systcMu { ' ; 3 peT\;ent for fall, 1973), eni\)Ilinent for 
funclina pur'[>osos ii; ex})rossed i.n tenuis ot" student contact 
hours (SCH) . A student takincj tv;o courses that moot for 
throe hours v/eekly would represent six student contact 
hou s . 

l.nrollment is also expressed by the ccintraL of C ice 
in terms of full-time eejuix'alont students (Pl^H) . These 
two methods of expressin^j enrollment cU"o very closely 
related. Those states acrmis tdie nation usinq enrollment 
as a basis for funainy <jeneralJy utilize the I'TE method, 
SCH is used in Cojiiicc ticu t for basic fundinc7 purposes to 
allow for courses that do not r-sii a lull fifteen weeks , 
or that have more contact hours than the averayo three- 
credit course (such as labrn'atory courses) . 

T h. o n i. e r > r o v i d e d t o t he B o a r c i o f T r u s t e e^ s f o r 

Coimr.un i. ty CcvL l(>.fcs dc^siqnatc.^ only vacruely how the? funds 

are to i^o sprint. For exa/riple, in fiscal 1974-75, 98 per- 
cent of i.\\c: total coinp.iunity colleqe fundinq of $ , 08 5 , 000 
is desi<jnatod tor; 



(1 ) (^M':.;o:wu'.l Set' vice-; $ 1. [3 , b 1 H , 000 
iJ.) ^ M litM l,xpuiu;cs '1 ; ^"U)7 ,000 

( ) ilqu i [ 'lit bljG , 000 



i ilk:' ct»nti,\il Oi \ icv , victliuj vii; tin* opoi'ationa] unit: 
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r>f tiv.: Pn.Kini (>i TruslAHn;;, i::> r l^::,[)oik> ib] t.c)r d J 1 C)caL i iicj 
Tuniis iJu^ t..v;olvc» c<.^ 1 lovf e^:^ . PricM' to this liJ loca- 

Li ui, fu!\^is ai-e sol .ujIcIcj tor tho fo.l l.owin^j oxi^ciiscs: 

(1) O[;ora t: i.oii (>f the central office 

( a p^pr ox i lua to 1 y $ 3 3 0,00 0 for fiscal 
197 3-74 ) 

( ) Least.? costs 

{ i ) V 1 an t ex[>en:-5es 

( 4 ) C oinrau n .i t y s o r v i c o p ro<j r am s 

( ''J ) Ucv: occupa t. iona 1 i^rc:>^jraius 

( G ) (J o I \ t r a c ; ^ v; i t. h h e i.; p i t: a 1 f o r 
hcc\ 1 111 occii^ a t. iona 1 proq raius 

I-^ i so vl :M ]oLi^.ents avo. tii(>n av;ardecl to oeich of the 
tv;uIvo coinriunity collecji^s ixi.sed on their projected enroll- 
ir.er^.t f .i- ; ur f-'S tor the conii.iv: /e^'ir, l^irrol Inient is coiiU-uited 
yji\ a fulj-tirne uuuxv.ilent (I'^rii) basis. 

!) 1 ^'^aayaj;taaes oi I'^unciiPia Ikiseci _o_n IJnuMi t 

iiecaLise the (general As.semljly does not earmark fundinq 
tu he u.sed for specific [uiri>ose.s , such as coimnunity service 
c^r libraries, the Board of 'J'rustces is free, in many cases, 
to allocate money at its discretion, with minimal accounta- 
hi 1 i ty to the Leqio la tare . 
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Often/ i.lio Hoard ol Triisl.ooy pi:c)vidut; ] .1 1 1 or no 
quidanco as i.o tho ()[K)r 1 i on of resources to l)e de^votcMl to 
a .specific [)roqraui ai'ea. 'Vhc. individual cc;lleac?s are tree 
to allocate lunch.-; as they see fit. 

This results in a wide divercjence of fundi juj levels for 
r>rjv|raius anioncj the collecjes; thus, although each student in 
tlie syytein theoretically receives ecjual financial sut^port 
from tJie statC/ the services vary yreatly in type and level 
dependiny on which college a student attends* 

The large variance among the schools in funding commun- 
ity service programs is documented c^lsewherc in this re- 
port, as are the figures for providing student health ser- 
vices . 

The following tables illustrate examples of disi^arities 
in programmatic spending that the Program Review Committee 
views as meaningful. The figures used were provided by the 
central office of the Board of Trustees. 

The fact that funding is based primarily on enrollment 
means maity progranu-: tltat m.ust be regarded as fixed-cost pro- 
grams (i.e., not directly tied to enrollment) suffer in many 
of the colleges. 

An example of a fixed-cost expenditure would be the 
onunnnity service program or the library operation (IVible 11) . 
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Tal>l_o 1 1 
1. ib fa I'v * 

<«t . 


Col 1 Oijti 




197 2-73 


To ta 1 _ y.n ro .1 Inton t * * 




.M.U)clu!.st(;r 


■107 0 


$60, 511 


llousatutilc 


2 7 4 2 


75, 328 


N"urw<.» 1 k 


2 6 'j 0 


98 ,897 


Mat tatiu:k 


2530 


85 , 597 


Tui j:-: i n 


2 3 0 9 


4 9 , 088 


Mi -iciloso:-: 


isr,4 


3 9,318 


No rf.liv.'o stern 


17 37 


51 , 091 


Groul ^T iiafli tii 


1 4 2 


6 7,2 6 4 


Sfvjt.il Cent. fa 1 


13 9 7 


32,521 


Mohoqati 


1 1 8 G 


4 8,125 


A;-; ruin tuck. 


7 7 '•') 


14 , 74 2 


',)u i ncbauq Va 1 1 oy 


4 S 5 


14 , 937 


* Includos persoiinol sorvico.s ctiici "other expenditures" 

** Fall, 1 97 3 , f injures for "goneral fund cirroHmeiU" arc 
used because thoy arc tlio latest available. These 
fiyures may vary slicf}itly from 1 972-73 enrollmont. 



Other non-in.structicma 1 fjroqrains are only partially 
related to enrollment. Suijfjort for cjuidance and remedial 
proqrams varies widely amon-./ tlie colleqes (Tablr-s in and iv) . 
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Tabje 1 1 L 




Counsel in<A (CUiiclanco) 






I'al] 197 3 


197 3-74 


Col ,U'je 






Maix:ho!!to r 


4 0 7 0 


5 1/2 


Hou.sa tonic 


2 7 4 2 


3 1/4 


Norwa J k 


2 G ') 6 


5 1/4 


Mal ta tuck 


2 530 


5 1/2 


Tu nxis 


2309 


2 1/2 


Middlesex 


18 6 4 


3 


Northwester 11 


1757 


2 1/4 


Great.cjr Har tforti 


14 24 


4 


vSoutli Central 


13 97 


3 


Mohocjaii 


1186 


2 


As nun tuck 


775 


1 


Qu i n G ba uq Valley 


48 5 


1 






Table IV 






Reiue_tUji 1 P r oc|_r a m s 








Ful 1-Timc 


CoUeqc 


Total iJnrollmont 


Per Sonne 1 


Manchos- tor 


4070 


3 


Houija ton i c 


2 7 4 2 


4 


Norwa Ik 


2 656 


1 


Ma tta tuck. 


2 5 30 


3 


Tunx i s 


2 3 09 


3 


Mici l losox 


1 8 6 4 


5 


Nor Lav/cs tor ;i 


17 57 


0 


Greater tiartlord 


14 24 


2 


vSouth Ceiitral 


139 7 


2 


Mohecjan 


118 6 


3 


Asnun tuck 


77 5 


0 


Quincbau'j Val ley 


48 5 


1 
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T[\e cc>nti;ai office} al^Jo reports the following pattorn.s 
of 5>art-tiuK} puTsoiuiel in ruiuedial jn*oyraius, altlioiujli hovu\s 
por wock of availability aro Jiot iiKlicated: 

Uou^ui tonic , 1; Manchester, 1; Mattatuck, fall-2, 
sprinq-0; Mohe^jan, I; Northwos tOM^ , Kncjlish 1/2, math 
1 1/4; Qulncbaucj Valley, 1; South Centra], 1; TuiixiS/ 
2-3. 

I'uridlncj on an enrollment basis does not take into 
^lccount that occupational education is generally more 
expensive than other post-secondary studies. This is 
duo to equipment cost and small class size and is parti- 
cularly evident in the health, professions. 

Coimnission for Illy her luducation figures shov; an PTI- 
funding level of $1,153 per student for the cominunity 
colleges (197 3-74 ), w})ile the technical colleges, which 
are essentially occupationally orier^ted, were funded at 
i rate of $2,0^9 per student. The latter group has in- 
creased PTE fundiivj by 114 percent since 1967-68, while 
the conununity college increase over the same period v/cis only 
47 p ont. 

Equal funding for occupational and non-occupational 
programs has resulted in transfer and general education 
courses often being conducted in highly crowded conditions 
while funds are allocated to keep occupa tioiuil programs 
afloat. 
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AlLho'.Mli ^'Ui:;s wo 1 1 a:; oosl c! 1. lis true t iona ] 

hour Vi\c.oivvi\ t iu» sainc doll.ai' v:unoui\t . 



Al t c?rna t i. vt.^s <uk1 UocoiiuuoiuKi t. i,oii:^ 



A study v( state iuncliavj pattorui^ across the counti'y 
sh(.)v;s a wide variety ot; loriiiuiau, Hnrollnicnt (FTl:]) conti-- 
nuc^: to l;u an important factor in the financin<j of coimuiinity 
ci:dUnjos; liov/ovcr, many t,^tatos are wovi cojubinin^j fUiKlin^j 
for oncjoiiHj collccjo exponso^s with onrollinont fujiciijKj. 



Also, soiuc states have beyun to use different fujidincj 
levels for occupa t ioiial procjrains to account for the more 
expensive ncxture of this ty[x> of education. 



IG, TMC: GtritlRAL ASS[:MBLY SiiOULD ALTER THL METiiOD 
0^ FUNDING COMMUNITY COLLtG^iS TO F^ROV I DLi 
f-OR [H;S[GNATtD AFM^ RO P R I AT 1 ON S FOR J\ii: 
FOLLOWING LIGMT BROAD CATLGORILS: 

1. LIBRARY AND LLARNING RFSOURCL CLNTLRS 

V. Ft^ANT MAINTLNANCL AND OPERATIONS 

5 , STUDENT SLRVI CLS 

ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL EXf^ENSES 

, COMMON I TY S[:RVJ CES 

G , GUI DANCE 

7 , REMEDi AT ION 

8 , I N STRUCT ION 

1 G /\ . E \ K OLE lA [\ I'i T V I G ORES S \ \ 0 U L D B F. 0 S E D Ol\ L Y A S 
A* BAS [ S FOR FUN[^ FNG INS TRUCT I Or^AL COS IS . 

] b b , O C C U F A ]■ I 0 A L R 0 ( ) R A M S S M 0 U ID E F U H ED A ]' 
A MfGiUi'R l,EVEl TFIAN COIA.l^GE TRANSFER AND 
f.,['?i[:kAL PROGRAMS, TH[^:,>[ (E^VELS SNOULO 
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R[:AI I tVIl CAiJ Y RLiM.lcr Ci))-^\ I) ! n'[;Ri:N r I Ai.S , lAK- 
UMO Arcourn SUCH f'ACrOKs AS CLASS SI/:!. ANi> 

L(.Hi I fMi.NT civ; rs . 

; hv. . A Nil \ ;. Vhi. J iN't ,,uui ;> iM. u r I 1. I /{ \) 
roR SUfM'OKT I M^.t flKAt.m Si^kVICCS OCCUPA] ICK^Al 
f'R()c»RAMS I r Mt:i:LSsARY . 

Mlui) i;oc()nn\cncla Lion onables Lh(^ Gcniciral Ar>.sonib.ly to 
iwniuii'k a{>[)i'0[n: la I ions for the. c^iqht broad aroafj ab(;vo, 
atul tb.i.s typo of budvjotiav.j is ^^jcai^xl toward balaiK'cd 
tn.H.MvJ i \v\ ot. whatc^vor fuiuis ai.o appiopriatavid . 

iri addition, [>rosont laindinq methods do not account 
i'nr the fact ti\at occupational education is qoiierally 
more ox pens ive th^ua ether pos t-i;oc:ondary (^luca t,i on , trans- 
for , and qoiv:>ra 1 proyrai:u> . 

Advar\taqcs of Jf^y^li ncj^ Rc^coiuisumkI a t u')nH 

These recommended Cundincj methods have a number oC 
LKb/anta<jes over a system in v/hich allocations are made 
o n 1 y o n a n en r o 1 1 rue n t basis. 

Accountability to the beqislature is assured be- 
cause all allocated funds are e<innarked for broadly de- 
fined, yet specific program areas. The General AssemJ ly 
can thus have knowledge and control oC the balanced level 
of support for these program areas. Colleyes will no 
loTiCjer be able to spend money on certain programs at the 
expense of others, and the General Assembly will have some 
assurance^ tliat appropr i ations are providing similar levels 



o f s o r V ICO at -.^ a c h c o 1. 1 eq o . 



By rococjn izijKj tho roolity that occupational educa- 
tion is more costly than collo(jo transfer or qeneral 
education/ occu[)a tiona 1 programs will no loncjer have to 
be perpetuated at the expense of other programs. This 
proposed method of funding would remove inequities which 
presently exist in such areas as guidance, comjnunity 
service, remedial programs, libraries, and student services. 

It is important to note here that these recommendations 
provide only a cl^ange in fiaiding method, not necessarily 
an increase in the amount of total funding. Although 
certain colleges might be required to shift their spend- 
ing priorities, such a shift would not present a prima 
facie case for increased funding. 
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Chapter VII 
0P1:N KNROI.LMKNT 
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The policy of open enrollment is almost universal I y 
accujiitcKl acros^^ the country* Vhis system, which opens 
puolic t;ducation <\l the thirteenth and fourteenth cjracie 
levels t:o any citizen who has successfully completed the 
first tv/e1ve; has opened doors to opportunity for an un- 
told nuniber of people, both youncj and not so young in this 
country and in this state. 

Identifiable problems are boyinning to emerge, and it 
is the opinion of the Program Review Comrtuttee that these 
probieius mast be recognized and dealt with if open enroll- 
ment is to continue in a meaningful manner in Connecticut, 

In pursuing the policy of open enrollment, the commun-- 
i ty college system faces several difficulties which are not 
encountered in more traditional institutions of higher 
learning. The background of the non- traditional student 
generally calls for intensive counseling upon entrance 
into college, and frequently requires remedial work 
(particularly in reading) • 

Inadequacies in those functions are at least partially 
due to the failure of the central office of the Board of 
Trus tiees to : 

K i:sta)^llsh a v/orking information system to gatiier 
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daLii Troin Lho cc^lloqus concerning} rcadiwj 
abilil.ics, at.tr i tior) , ^jvii dance, etc. ; 

2. livaluaLc^ IIk) ncai tv)r, and o 1 t" oct i vcnuss of, 
oiujoincj cjui.daj^cci and rciaod ia.l [^rocf rains ; 

3. Mi^Lablish criteria arui quldolinci> Tor uni.fonn 
tost inq procedures an<.l :ai ruinun^ qu idance aiui 
remedial services ; a ikI 

4. Conduct nioaninqful j:osearc}i h>oth wiLhiii tlio 
Connecticut system and on a nationwicic^ basis 
t o o s t a b 1. i s h cj u i d a c e a n <i remedial p r o c ] i ■ a n i 
needs, alternatives, and related costs. 

The guidance function, universally reqarded as a vital 
as[->ect oT open-enrol Inv^mt educatiou, is inadequate in most 
of the colleges. The schools vary wivlely in the nunitxu* of 
full-time equivalent counselor:^ thc^y employ (Ta}>le III), 
and the central office has not issued guidelines or direct- 
ion regarding the quidancc fui~^;tion. 

17. THE BOARD Of" TRUSTflEIS SMOUtD LiSTABLlSH AND 
MANDAT[i CRITERIA FOR THE MINIMUM tEVEL OP 
COUNSEtING NEEDED AT EACH INSTITUTION. 
THESE CRITERIA SHOULD BE BASED ON THE COLLECT- 
ION OF MEANINGFUL INFORMATION FROM THE COLLEGES, 
PROGRAM EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH AND INFORMA- 
TION FROM OTHER STATES AND APPROPRIATE SOURCES. 

Open enrollment also presents the problem of providincf 
quality remedial reading programs at the community collocjes. 
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lUiV'^ i(^^'riv^ni a i>clu)ol d.ii.)h>iua, cannot ,r(.:ad v:v.]] 

^.Miuuah \.(.) atu.'Ci-* a! lln^ U'V^aK 

'Vlxv conLvAl office lias not isiuioci <)U.ulo I iau>.s c^i; 
c;f:anciarc!s i.a.H.hu.\i i ivj I'uadiiui LoViM.-s, but ^:;ovoral of tlu^ 
rcMci i rva f-^(HH; la I ia;t in Llu^ sysLoin roaarcl Iho Lenth qrado, 
fifLh raonLh lovol ar> a uiiniiuum for successful compi^'^'-i-^^^^ 
of vi condnunity coiJ.c^jc course. readinq instructors 

ostiniatc tfiat poriiat^s ^10 to 50 percent of ontGriivj hicjh 
school (jracluatos luwc not attained that reading level, and 
ostiniahes of students who cannot read at the 8Lh cjraJo 
levovl rariqc as hicjh as 20 to 24 percent. 

i:xact fiqures are not available, as the Board of 
Trustees has not mandated tluit or^terinq freshmen be test- 
ed for roadincj ability. Also, the Board has not mandated 
that students v;ho are yross]y deficient in reaainy skills 
be reqviired to attend reniedial courses. 

An indc[,)endent readinq specialist consulted by the 
Proqram Review Comnuttee sucjqosts a direct correlation 
betwecMi low readinq level and the traditionally liigh 
attrition rate in conirnur\ity co] leqos. "To sit with a 
book wliich one can't read coni[-n;chensil;ly creates a very 
hiqh level of frustration. Hostility becomes directed 
toward the educational institute. on and it doesn't take 
lonq for a student to 'drop out' in such a situation." 
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One Conncc L. i.cut. ccnninuni.ty co.l loyu roadiiuj y|u>cia.list 
coiiuuonLs , "Wliat stax^tud as tho 0{>on door has l>iHX>ino, iji 

Wiioii Iho l\.i^jh .scliool dji)loiiia w<is oritjiiuUly adoptcMl 
as iho l)asic cril.orion for opon--oin:ol]ment admi i on to 
coiiuaunity coilccjcs, il wa^j cjonorally aj^JHUuod that a liitjli 
school ^jraduatio coald read at. least, at tho oiqhth qrado 
lovol . 

I'his has not [)rovon to bo the case. ^'Hocial promotic)ns" 
have resulted in an ovorwheliuiiuj number of diplomas boinq 
av;arded to cjraduates unable to read at the eivjhth ^jrade 
level* It is also reasonable to assume that an employer 
who traditionally considered a hicjh school diploma meanincj- 
ful is now placed in a confusintj situation. 

The Procjram Review Committee believes tliat it is 
necessary to supplement the high school diploma with basic 
information formerly assumed to be implicit in the high 
school degree by institutions of higher learning and 
potent ial employers • 

In today's society it is important to have a high 
school diploma, but it is crucial to know how to read. Tho 
high school should bear the responsibility of teaching 
tlie student to read at the ciglith grade level, and the 
community college should assist the student in achieving 
what.uV{jr leV(jl is ul tiniately regLUclLvl ..x:: .j|j[>ro[U" i a t( ^ for 
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fiUccoHs iu J camu 1 v t. i on of a 1 1 cmu fn*o<f r\un . 



All i iiU.M'ojil.. iivj t\uM.^t of l\w roculinq problem is t\\v. 
fact that In nuuiy cases a person a[;plyijuj for a hi<.jh 
school oquivalc»ncy ^;or t ica to in the Statu of Connecticut 
is roquircvj to road at a liiqhor level than his counterpart 
qraciuatiny froiu hiyh school. In an interview with a staff 
moiuber of the IMucatioj^ul 'lestincj Service of Princeton^ 
Nov/ Jersey, which prepares the high school eciuivalency 
tests, it was stated that reading capability indicators 
comprise 80 percent of the test. He also noted that 
standards for successful completion of the test in 
Connecticut could not be achieved by a projected 30 per- 
cent of high school senior's. 



IS, AtL Ml Gil SCHOOt SEhUORS IN THE STATE SHOUtD 
Bt C^IVtN A STANDARDIZED READING EXAMINATION^ 
ADMINISTERED BY THE STATE. 

STUDENTS WHO ACHIEVE AT EEAST AN EIGHTH 
GRADE READrNG LEVEL SHOULD BE AWARDED 
A CERTIEICATE SO STATING. 

SUCH A CERTIEICATE SHOULD BE REQUIRED EOR 
EULL-TIME ADMISSION TO ANY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, IN ADDITION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA PRESENTLY REQUIRED. 

18A. EACH ENTERING STUDENT, EULL-TIME OR 

PART-TIME, SHOULD BE TESTED FOR READING 
ABILITY. THOSE liOJ OBTAINING AT LL:AST 
A TENTH GRADE READING LEVEL SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED TO TAKE REMEDIAL COURSES TO 
BRUJG THEM UP TO THAT LEVEL. 
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Cth4^1_i^r_ y I. t I 

(.(Mi'hiU'j l\iL'ul{.y oT Lho cominun 1 Ly c:o1Uk.|os ro- 
! r'Mjc^i liw rjiivjlc qrt,M{.(\sl ^jrour) of enij>loyoc'S in the 
C(v.iUTiun i t.y colKnU' ^'v:;t.<.M]i aiul t:hoir salarios tho qroalest 
>ii/i'f 0{HM" it. in )' oxpofKsc*. 

Tlu.^ fa(.u\lty ap[KH\rs to bo very coinpetont and dudi- 
r\itod, Tho ii* [.>rof'ossi onal crc^don l..i.al5> are of a very hi(jh 
calil.HM;* Tliuy ^jenorally ruceiv^cd hiyh praise duriiuj ouj' 
ipiterviews with students and administrators. 

The Caculty moiabers theu^selvos expressed a qreat 
er.thusiaSiU for conununity collecje teachii^y. They did, 
howt.^ver, state that they suffer from J.ow morale due to 
[>oor facilities and/or i^ecause of what they J^elieve to 
be a system of lev; fiiumcial compensation for faculty and 
i\ sl.ov; and confusincj j:>i'oino tion system. 

Althouqh salary levels for faculty at the community 
collof'jes are not as hicjh as those of othtn: cc^niponents of 
Connc.H-ticut ' s higher education system, there is little 
evidenc:e of unasual facnilty attritioi^. This seoins to in- 
dicate that while the faculty may not be completely 
pleased v/ith their situation at the community colleqes, 
they are being compensated at a level cojiiparable with 
other: avaib^blc omi)loymr>nt opportunities in tlie state, 
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AJoru] v;ith tii-/' !\u*uhy*'; cnnK^nii \oy ilu: i ni^l) 1 r'Ui:; 
iJi Lliu in*c.ujiul inn :;y.str;n, l.)u" IM^ofraia i<ov i l^v Coiiuii i t m/'c hv.>J 
lound r<Uai.od proljUnns in Lhu [.>rv.'iU.»nL fai^'ully cnMlual ion 
L-5y r. t i'lii . 'Vhi) C'oiujuiltoo ii,*vos , howovfji" , that [hv. Coiiiiaiuii t 
C<.) 1. 1 i.Mjc lioa rd (,) t Ttni:; I tM.ui , ! >y i. rj.s t. i tut i |>rf5l K.JScd t,:!\vnuu:s 
\i\ the t:i..« r sotiMo 1 i>t)licy manual inv tho conuiunu i y colU^'jo 
systoiu, v; Ll 1 I'oducc most, ol' iho c;(^nru.sjon tTc'vi tcnl !)y tho 
|U*i,ii,;<.'n t. KH.) ] it: i , us[)oc; i a 1, 1 y in tlu^ area of [M^c^iiu)! i on aiid 
t va 1 ua t i oi\ . 

Anothtji" ai\'a of Oi>iu;on\ i^; tht,^ ]a?.lalivuly lar-io 
r c'ort ta^ » ( ) i j.)a !* t- f. i iitc^ I a^: u ] ( y iM^jmixM^ii ciiip 1 oy( ui i [^i I ho 
.^yst*.Mn, It iy> fousiaorab] y losi:; u;-:^(Mi:; 1 Vu to hiri? four 
pai"t-ti:;io faculty mcanljcM-s to toacli on^' cc>ur".s'o iMch (at 
$750 per courso ior a total cruit of $ 3000) than i Um'o 
one fuJl-timo iru:; tfuc tor who viv; iii. foiu; coari".«,:a. .i\ lIM 
..umual ^.^alary ol $ 1 0, ^>00 . lUvjausi; cominun i. ty col Jiij^'i; Itavi.* 
boor) otxvrai invj ov\ t i.aht. bAKia*-M in rtMu.Mil yi\i\r,, sciiu' 
co]]('qc:^ havu t(?nclcd to rely uii purt-tiHu? tacuit:y a^j ..lu 
i'coiu.Muy Kioarair e . 

A community colloqc.^ instructor must bo available for 
consultation and counsoliiKj v.dtli the students at times 
otl\or than thc:)so when his class is in session. It i.s also 
very important for faculty at corununity c:ollcaes to bo 
totally involved in curriculum (ievelopmo:i t and in de[\irt,- 
fiion t c^omm i 1 1 eo v;or k . Par t - t imo f a cu 1 ty uiemlxi r s ca ni lO t 
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devote the same amount of time to teachinq and related 
duticis as full-tima faculty members can. 

The community college system's Executive Director 
issued a statement in September, 1973 , concerning the 
full-time/part-time faculty question. He stated; "The 
community colleges of Connecticut [should] establish as a 
rough guide a division of 20 percent of courses to be 
taucjht by part-time faculty and no less than 80 percent 
of courses offered to be taught by full-time faculty," 

The Committee is aware that the above statement was 
originally issued as a guide for two colleges that were 
employing over 80 percent of their faculty full-time. 
However, the Committee finds that this guideline has 
even more applica\*.ion when directed at the majority of colleges 
who are presently employing less than 80 percent of their 
faculty full-time , 
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Chapter IX 
HEALTH SERVICE? 
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On :Nlovi:u\l)or 16, 1970 , tho lioard of I'rufJtoos for 
It' : ! ,i ona .1 Conuiuiru ty Colloqos officially endorsed the 
'loal of d(n^olopinci a program of health services at each 
colleije, ciurinq the hours of operation, that provides 
for iinruediate availability of a royistcrod nurse and 
ava 1 1 alji lity of a physician on call for medical emercjen- 
c i o r; , 

Hov;evor, nearly four years later, only Manchbster 
Coiuiaunity Colleye has developed its liealth care services 
to tho level recoinrnended by t%ie Board, Several of the %^ther 
collocjos eraploy a part-tiaie nurse, and at Mohegar^ Conimunity 
Col.loge, members of the nursing faculty help out ^in 
ernergoncies . The majority of schools provide very limited 
m^fxlical care for their students. 

The amount spent on health care varies v/idely among 
the colloqos. According to the central office, Greater 
Hartford Coimnunity College spent $1250 on health services 
in 1 97 2-7 3, v;l\ile Manchester Coimunity College reportedly 
:3P':jnt $39,7 50, There is no apparent reason why some 
cc^llo'jos have spent a groat deal more than others on health 
varo, and no correlation v;a3 found betv/een enrollment and 
aruount ext)c?nded • 
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'rhorci vi[;pi>ars to bv a qroat. dc^il. of coi^fvujion aL 
the ccuit.ral oiricu^ couctH'iu luj oxacl.ly which col ,1 (>(ju<^ cto 
havo medical nurvicoij and v/hal IJic ajinihiJ co.sts of t.JiOHc 
ycn*vicos ar<». Accordiivj to the? central oft ice, six of 
the col Iocj(,?i3 have imploinenled Lho qoals outlined above 
(Chart A, boLow). However, this list ot schools dcKni not 
match the central office's list of schools that spend 
nonuy on health care services (Chart below) , nor does 
it inat:ch the Committee Vs observations of facilities at the. 
var iom; co I legor; » 





Table 
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- Matta tuck 






Ma ttatuck 


19,948 


Ma nche s ter 






Manches t jr 


39,750 


G reate j| itirtford 






Grea*:er Htfd. 


1 ,250 


Nor thwes t(jr n 






Northwestern 


0 


Mol^etjcin 






Mohecjan 


0 


Norwa Ik 






Norwa Ik 


0 








S. Central 


22 ,500 








I'liddlesex 


6,500 



At Northwestern, the Conwiittcc was told that no nurs- 
ing services wore available. At Greater Hartford, only a 
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[ jar t i ' nut v/a;; on h.ui l, 

til'' vi'i,7;U liqufc^ !^t»| 1 i '(.1 );y llu: ccnlral 
otficf' appc.n^^il uruuiUcilly hi^jh, lAw stai'i contact-oci 
Mam'hcnt.i'r u.j d j t;,<: Miii no which it^jins were included in this 
ritjiu'v. Til* ;-ilJoqu r*u[;orUud that its annual nuKlical 
5icrvi<:tjr; l.>ud'K t wan only $ 1 3,772. 

Clr:arJy, the central office is unaware of whether or 
not the eollo(jfj.s arc lueetincj the medical service qoals 
outlined by the Board of I'ru^tees in 1970. 

Tho Procjrain Review Coimnittee atjrecs with the Board 
that health care services are a vital part of a coninmnity 
collecje operation. The Coianuttec believes that health 
services should be operated at each conununity collecje and 
th^it each should [provide eiEiercjency medical care, health 
education and counsel iny, and the maintenance of health 
records on all students. 

19. EACH COMMUNirY COLLtGt SHOULD DEVIiLOP A 
HEALTH SERVICED PROGRAM WH 1 Ch " PROV 1 DES ^'Ok 
CI) IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY OF A REGISTLR- 

Li) fiURSE, AND (? ) AVAILABILITY OP A PHYSIC I AfJ 
ON CALL F'OR ML[) I GAL EMERGENCIES. 

20. Wii: Br)ARD 01" TRUSTEES S^^OULD ENSURE THAT AD[;OU" 
ATE, EUNDINc., PE R SCf jr^: L , PHYSICAL E AC I i, i T U: S , 
AiiO [-OUIin-lEfir ARE AVA1LA[^LE TO MEET THIS Ni'AlD . 
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Chapter X 
DAY CARK 
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DAY CAUl 



l''or wwMxy jorninunity colioqc; <> tiKi<.H^ls , findincj sonieojic 
Lo care iox: thoir* small chilclreii while they uro attending 
cliKsyc:;. is difficult. Ueliablo babysitters are often far 
too oMponsivc for students on a limited budcjct. In some 
towns, private day care centers do operate, but again, such 
tac ill ties are very costly. 

CoMiiimnity college day caro facilities would provide 
on-site practical training opportunities for students in 
child care programs as well as provide inexpensive day 
caro for children of community college students. 

On April 15, 1974, the Board of Trustees fo."^^ Reg- 
ional Comnuinity Colleges adopted tho following resolution: 

"BK IT RESOLVED, THAT the Board of Trustees supports 
tfie principle of day-care centers at Community Colleges 
and requests the Council of Presidents to suggest 
from tv/vO to four alternate ways such centers might 
operate at the various Community Colleges; and further, 

THAT the Board of Trustees authorizes the individual 
colleges to establish, as auxiliary enterprises, such 
centers, provided that the centers are fully licensed, 
if necessary, and that the receipt and expenditure 
of monies conforms to policies and procedures 
established by the Comptroller, the Commissioner of 
rinanco and Control, and other cognisant State 
agencies; and further, 

THAT each of the colleges is authorized to receive 
funds voted by its local student governm.ent, or from 
any other source, to help support its day-caro center 
and to expend on behalf of its center such funds, 
recrapts from day-care center tuition, and monies from 
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its Auxiliary Services Fund," 

Only one ol: the colleyos (Nor thwos torn) now has day 
care services available on campus. Northwestern operates 
a day care center both as a service for its students and 
as a training experience for students in their child cam 
program. At Moheyan and Manchester, parents have formed 
co-op day care centers and have rented cpace in local 
buildings • 

The Program Review Conunittee agrees with the Board 
of Trustees that day care centers are helpful in the 
colleges for providing greater opportunity for parents with 
young children to benefit from a college education and to 
provide on-site practical training facilities for community 
college programs related to child care. 

RE COMMEND AT ION : 

21, PROGRAMS WHICH WOULD ENABLE A WIDE RANGE OF 

PEOPLE, INCLUDING STUDENTS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN, 
TO EN!>OLL IN COLLEGES SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AND 
IMPLEMlSNTED at each COLLEGE. 
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FACILTTIF.S 
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Facilities at the various community colleges differ 
markedly. Some colleges are housed in spacious, attract- 
ive buildincjs that are a source of pride to their cominuni- 
ties. Others are located in run-down and craniped quarters 
that are woefully inadequate. 

South Central and Quinebaug Valley Community Colleges 
cannot hold classes during the day because they are hou.sed 
in public high schools. Quinebaug, Tunxis, Asnuntuck, and 
South Central have no laboratory space and n^*i-t rent science 
labs at local high schools. Several schools cannot provide 
student lounges and meeting rooms due to inadequate space. 
None of the colleges has space for library faci^iities that 
meet American Library Association standards. Classroom 
spac'^ is especially scarce at the newer schools such as 
Asnuntuck . 

Hazardous conditions exist in several schools. The 
local fire marshall prohibited South Central Community 
College from holding classes in one of its buildings. 
Several colleges operate in former factories with unre- 
finished wooden floors, and questions have arisen concern- 
ing the safety of the new facility recently constructed 
for Middlesex Community College- 
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The acjroditation aii^l 1 i cc^n.s i ivi ol tho coLli^^os ir> 
ccnir. i.ant iy bcnav^j,* thrualuM\ecl ^)l^Mu:;«.; c^jf |jc)(;i' I'acll i.li<'5>. 
South Central Coim^^.unity Co 1 ] i.n|t » Iuks botMi infonucci by the 
Now KncjJ.aiul Association of Sc,:hQc;.l. s and Co] lo(jos anci tho 
Conunission for Ilitjhcr IkhujaLion that it must find more 
adequate facilities or face loss of accrod i La t ion and 
license . 

The 1974 General Assembly has moved to remedy tho 
problem of inadequate facilities by appropriating a{:)prox~ 
imatoly $20 million for the purchase ^md improvement of 
community colloye facilities. With this support from the 
General Assembly, the Program Review Committee is hopeful 
that every community college will soon be housed in a 
facility that will moot its needs. 

22. THE BOARD OF TRUST[:1£S SHOUtD tMSURH THAT 
ALL COMMUNITY COLLEGE F'ACILITIES ARE 
ADEQUATE FOR THE COLLEGES' NEEDS AND ARE 
SAFE FOR OCCUPANCY*. SPECIAL ATTENTION 
SHOULD BE PAID TO IMPROVING FACILITIES 
AT THOSE SCHOOLS VnUCW ARE HOUSED IN 
INFERIOR FACILITIES IN AN EFFORT TO 
EQUALIZE THE QUALITY AND SAFETY OF ALL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACILITIES, 



Cluiplor XII 

INi)TVIDUAj. COMMUNITY COLLiJGES 
1 1^. Lrociuct: ion 

As mm tuck Conununi ty Co 11 eye 

red tor Hartford Coninainity Collecjo 
Ilcxusa ton ic Coinriuii 1 ty Col Iccjo 
Mcinchcstor Community Col leqc 
Mattatuck Conununi ty College 
Midd 1 c sex Convnu n i ty Coll eq e 
Mohecjan Coumumity Collcqc 
Nor thv/es tern Connecticut Community Colic 
Norwalk Conununi ty Collecjo 
Quinebaucj Va I ley Comrnuni ty Col lecje 
South Central Conuimni ty Col lege 
Tunxis Community College 



Introduce ion 

Thi.s iuic:!:. ion prciU:nLs ir.dividiui l duLJcr i [; t i on:i u\ u.u.'h 
oL Connoc t i cii t ' s i.v/olvi; coiumunity col lecjor^. 

Those do.scr i [)t: ions atttMnjvL to [jrovido tlio roador wit.h 
an ovor.ill uii[;russion of wl^aL uach c;i:;llc^Me in ] ikv [ ils 
stron-jtlKS, its woaknosses, and iLi> lUani;; i'or tlu; tuluro. 

The Cormnittco Jiotod v/ith inttroi-it thai allhoibjh oac:h 
collo^jo is uniciuO; many of the same problci;; aru.is aro found 
at all twelve collccjes. 

^i'P^l^'^Jil^l-L'i- ^'^^H^^'-iy ^li^ Col Iccje 

Citiiions from the north central area of the i;.tatc fMrst 
petitioned the General Assembly to establish a comniujvi ty 
colleqe in their area in 1966. Followincj continvied requests 
and a number of false starts, North Central Coiniiuinity Collccjo 
opetied at i:nfield in September of 197 2. In lM':!}jruar/ c f 
1973, tlie Board of Trustees for Regional Conuiuun Ly Colleyer-s 
officially named the college Asnuntuck Coriiinunity Cc;lle(je. 

Asnuntuck Conirnunity Colleqe is currently o[j(jratinvi 
with limited facilities. Most classes are hc^ld in one 
small buildinq {North School), v;itli class}*ooms of Lcr; soiv-- 
inq more than one purpose • E"or exaiaple, the t ypinq classror^Ki 
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' rn;.' b'„i I I «J 1 i.cf Ami vii Tv^rc] littJc- prlvviry or tiuiot . I'Jorj;- 
i n.i 1 1 u.nio aiw^ I'oov diu? Iv Lnadoqiuilo spoc^:^ and tho 

:u,': i t.v Imt licrd^nM^j t-\\\r.\\ n;(n;hauical oqujpiuont viH tc?l<^- 
'^ti^'i^i' j'ui M ioi; I.K>:-:o:^ in Lhf OiM*ic:o^?. CounsoJ.ors lui^'o 

i ' (I :U.u.iij:; t , 

:'v'h^.M:M a' 1 ii I :j i,r a 1/ a- s foe;! that the planiu^d movo Lo a 

n^'.v L>aii(!iMH in Soi^toiubt/r v/ill allL^viato nuuiy of the 
la^'hduins iVi Liv: <;urr<.!ni fa.,;! 1 i l.y . 

'iiiv; (/'M b.^ao has a v/jdoly -.llvorst'^ studunt body of 
p'/jriy fjOO at,ader\ti5, 'jf whLr:h apprc^x inia to 1 y SO ;jurcLjiit 
^ J- " I : u t- t- 1 :'!v< h"a. Lt< it'll i s . Alnosl "300 studia^ts are enrolled 
ia ^r^Misf^e- p- m j r ai;i.-; \ :\ tdu' arL^is of liberal ^uM:-;, .liljeral 
s t :d i f/s , a(;o< >a n L i na , and irain r Jei':c-Ui L , T)va re/na i ndc? r a re i n 
'^''''■ai i(-n il ;;a"0',naAris :.:!u;h eir. ulata proca.:>ss i n<jv exoeutivo 

r. t ai y , :ra r ke t i iv,; , retailij/j , leqal and medical seci'e- 
^ uaa and r, i 1 o l/a;ianacjei;ion t , 

Th-^re ar" fall- time and 2 3 part- time faculty 

r'a^iiiP.(M s v;i tl) :,iOot; adiia in st raters supplc^rtion tincj this number 
b-^, :i 1 no N^Mciiinq courses. It is difficult for this si!. all 
fafj..;[ty to provide day and (,»veniny eour5H!S cis weil as a 
vvidc' variety of oorniuunity service programs, in addition to 
pro-'idirr.} individucil -"ittention necessary to a student body 
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of such divergent interests, abilities, and exper-iences . 
However, the students seem quite satisfied with the ded- 
ication and skill of the faculty and administration. 

Coirimunity service programs range from accounting to 
yoga, and include such courses as organic gardening , film 
festivals, candle-making, and painting. Such courses draw 
enrollments between four and 150 students. 

Futvire plans for Asnuntuck Community College depend, 
of course,^ on funding and the acquisition of new facilities. 
The major thrust of programs, however, is toward the 
occupational areas. Close cooperation between Asnuntuck and 
the regional vocational-technical school proposed for 
the Enfield-Suf field area is desired by the College's 
president. This desire ties in to the president's philosophy 
that the community colleges should serve the community's 
needs v/hich, in this case, center around industry. 

The most obvious asset of Asnuntuck Community College 
is its dynamic and dedicated faculty and administration. 
It appears that the staff has been able to function well and 
inspire student interest and spirit despite limitations 
imposed by poor facilities. While this dedication and 
spirit are not limited to Asnuntuck, they are especially 
evident against the relatively depressing backdrop of the 
school's facility. 
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One thing which sets Asnuntuck apart from any of its 
counterparts is the requirement that a student perform 25 
hours of community service in order* to graduate. The 
philosophy of the administration is that since the community 
provides the resources for the students to attend the 
College, the students have a responsibility of giving some, 
form of service to the community in return. 

There are now two major problems at Asnuntuck: the 
facility, and what the College staff feels to be intervention 
from other state agencies in school policy and administra-- 
tion. 

The problem concerning inadequate facilities will be 
remedied this September when the College moves into its 
new quarters. However, the problem of intervention in the 
College's operation is an ongoing concern and must be 
solved on a system-wide basis (see Chapter III) . 

Gr eater Hartford Community College 

Greater Hartford Community College was established 
in 1967 by the Board of Trustees for Regional Community 
Colleges. The College opened v;ith an enrollment of 388 stu- 
dents and has grown to over 1500 students as of the fall 
of 1973. 

The State Commission for Higher Education has describ- 
ed Greater Hartford's facilities as "deplorable." The 
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College is located in a renovated brick factory building 
in a depressed area in South Hartford. The building is 
noisy and the neighborhood is definitely a drawback for 
many students who v/ould like to attend evening courses 
at the College. 

The majority of students work, and over 50 percent 
of the students receive some financial aid. However, the 
College also has a good percentage of students from high-* 
income families. Tv;o-thirds of the students are over 22 
years of age. 

Plans for the future v;ei'G contingent upon finding 
adequate facilities for the College. Both the State 
Commission for Higher Education and the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges, had notified Greater 
Hartford that further licensing and accreditation would 
not be granted if new and adequate facilities v;ere not 
acquired. 

This problem lias been resolved by the recent acquisi- 
tion of the Phoenix Building on VJoodland Street in Hartford. 

When the move to the Phoenix Building is completed, the 
College plans to establish additional occupational courses 
and provide an extended, coiTununity service, program. 

The enthusiasm and dedication of faculty, students, and 
staff are commendable, especially in light of the difficult 
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curiditioiiS iitulur: v;hi.ch the Colleqo has operated. 

urcatc'r nart':ord has soiKjht out federal and other 
v-jrant:; L Lh vviu.cii to operate special piogr£\nis. One 
particularly notable proyraiu is a secretarial proyraiu for 
Spanisli-spoakinvj woiuon that is financed through grants from 
the Puerto Ricaii isusinessmen ' s Association and the Aetna 
Life Casualty Company • No state money is received for 
tliu bi-' lingual progirain at the College. 

A serious problem affecting the operation of Greater 
Hartford Conauunity College is the excessive control 
placed oPi the College by the Department of Finance and 
C'jntroJ . The administrators point out that there are 
"more than the necessary" controls for good account£ibility 
(see Chapter III). 

I \o us atonic C oi m ii u n i ty Co l^lecj e 

Housa tonic Coiiuuunity College was established as a 
\jranch oi Norv/alk Co.'Tununity College in 1966. Operations 
began tii-j tollov;ing Septeraber in various rented fcici]ities 
I]) trie Stiatford area. It became an independent member 
oi the state :r/stom of coiranunity colleges in July, 1967. 

In o.irly 1971, housatonic moved to its current 
racilit;ies in a renovated factory building on Barnum 
Avcrtue in hridge:;ort. Although this facility is one of 
th*.. better community college facilities in the state, 
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HousaLouic is al. rt^aciy f ckvI i..r:<.i Lho ciiccts o\' liinitod 
spat:e .inCi l.iu'' l:^ t i. ic l:urL^j.^ of leaslivj i: ac i 1 1 tioi-i raihc?r 
than oi^nina thry), Sk*iiUL).l au];:in.ista;a tors ai:o 1 ook ina i oi 
a ::;it:^'' t;ia!; j^urciiascnl I'or Uio Ccj 1. li.^sjo ' s |)ern(anont: 

f aci 1 .1 1, \' . 

Cnvicnt ^M) ro ! Inient-. at Iiour.a t.on i^.: is about 2700 students 
'Lairty-rivo porci^nl ot: these stviaoats are in the liberal 
art:; and '.!duc:a t ioii areas, i '■> ]jcrcK^i\\ in biiruriess adniiiristra- 
iLoa, .er.l the re;^'ainder" in varioua tecimieal aiid oceapa L i Oii- 
^■^l t.' .'vnu'ai:;;^ . if teen l\und]a.H.l sludoT^ts attend on a pai't- 
t; i ix-e;i a . 

Th^' leac' is starTcd by 1^^ full^-linie acius jails Lra tors 

.ind -j :u]l"tir:K^ i. acuity noinbors. 'rhis stcrff is sup[)Le- 
vxaiLO'd l.)y varying] nuiabers ^ji. part-t,iiue personnel . 

fiousatcMiic Co:iuaunity Colb-ae orfers a v;idc rauqe ot 
prr^- J . In addition t:o trie liberal arts and cfejieral 

odac.it ion courses o[iriri.:d, iher^j are such technical and occu 
p'aLjajnal artNis as sec re r :i al scicnice, law eniorcerucai t , 
health cart^, and library wru;k . A proaran for training,] 
uidjuin ijroldjss lona 1 assistants (UPAP) to work in socia] 
service, government, and oti)Cir occupations in nictr'0[)0-l itan 
arenas ls also olfercid. 

ilousatonic prr^vides a wide variety oi" coiTuriunitv 
servicre :;>r^^>-rr(r[is , ii;c lucri Pi^i c\ schedule of cjuest spoaKors 
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eiiu:rM>^"'acy iiuhI i ca J trim hnon t aiui p i .1 ots ' -.j roiuui bohoo 1 I r\ii ci'- 
iiiM . I'roa raiiiS aii.' pioviAiod for inniaLes oi l.ho Hi'lcUjcfJor t 
Cor rcc I, ioiia 1 Con tCM' . Coiiuiiuni I y services arc la i lor"od Lo Ltie 
ni^ads of thci coiuinunity and arc bviscd on the ability of the 
ColIcc]<: to pre?vido services and on input from the coimuunity 
as to its needs. One example is a course in interpersonal 
relations for supervisory personnel at the General Klectric 
C02"[.5(.jra t ion* . 

Several factors servo to make Housatonic Coiraiiuni ty 
Colle.jo urn.que within the system. A $'300 ^000 dollar 
art collection donated to the school yives tlie facility the 
appearance of an art museum. 

Housatonic also provides a fJi:o^:jram specifically desicjji- 
ed for meiubers of labor unions. This offorinrj, in additioji 
to tile UPAP courses, indicates an appreciation for the 
necKls of Indus tr ia 1 mo t i;opol i tcin areas . 

Hovisa tCMiic shares many no--Kis and problems with the 
oth.ei* . chiOols in tiie community colle^jo systea;. Facilities 
are beinq outqrov;n, and additiojial fundincj is needed for 
some pro^m-amiS, esp>ecjally in the areas of counseling and 
oc'capai ional programs . 

In tcr V(jn t ion in Co 1 le je ]>o 1 ic i es by other t<i ttt 
nqr^ncies is -i sore :>oint ai:x>riq faculty and administrators. 
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The staff mombGrs are critical of the studor.t contact houi' 
method of funding the colleges anci suggest that basic suppo 
services svich as library, he^ilth, counsclijig, and rc^niodial 
prograras are very difficult to operate when funding is tied 
so closely to head count. 

l^^iLL"^ Chester Communi ty Col lege 

Manchester Community College is the largcsc school in 
the system of regional comjnunity colleges. Established in 
1963, it was operated by the town of Manchester until it 
became part ol: the state system in the fal] of 19fo. 

Facilities consist of twelve buildings on .:i 160-acro 
site and an additional building on Hartford Road that is 
leased by the College- The main campus build ing,^' aro of 
modular pre-fab construction and are in use until the per- 
manent campus is constructed. Three of these buildings 
are used for classrooms^ two for faculty offices, and oi\o 
for administrative personnel. A relatively large library 
is available to students and local residents. 

Unlike most other community colleges in the systc/n, 
Manchester has an auditorium with both indoor and outdoor 
stages. Shower and locker facilities are available on 
campus, and playing fields are being developed; Iiowever, 
there are no on-campus gymnasium facilities available to 
students at present. 
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Manchester Conununity College has an enrollinent in ex- 
cess of 4000 students from all over Connecticut and several 
other states and foreign countries • More than half of the 
students are enrolled in liberal arts or general studies 
programs. Over one thousand students are enrolled in 
business, commerce, and data processing programs, v/ith 
about half that many in public service programs and the 
remainder in the health services. 

The faculty consists of 86 full-time and 75 part-time 
personnel. Manchester is also one of the few community 
colleges with health services available to students. 

Programs are offered in various divisions, including 
humanities and communications arts, mathematics, sciences 
and allied health, social science and public service, and 
inter-divisional courses in general studies and arts and 
sciences. 

Various community service programs are offered, and 
several adjacent organizations add to the offerings of the 
college. Among these are the Institute of Local History, 
the MCC Film Center and the Environmental Studies Center, 
Students also are able to take certain courses not offered 
at Manchester under the Nev/ England Regional Student 
Program and in the Industrial Technology Curriculum, 
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Mat: ta tiK'k Cornriuji i ty Col locjti 

In 1967/ t:h<j OeiuT-i i AiiSi.^i;d) 1 y an Uior i ia:!d tJio ostablisli- 
laont of a co::uuunil:y ^'o 1. ,1 o- in tlio lov;or >;auqatuok Valloy 
aroa, The city of Waforbu;:y Icai^iccl Kennedy ]Ii<jh ScJiool to 
thc^ ytafL..' at.. iu:> cost for u;-r aa MatlaLuck Cornnainily Col.loyc, 
The Co.llovfe opened in SojyLoriijer of 1.967 with over 500 student 
eriTo 1 1 VH.'i . 

MaLtatvick Coiuniiu^ i ty Colleae i nov; housed in tln'oe 
.lif'\}ront locatioru^. Claasrooin !"'ae i 1 i t: ies are in two of 
thcae, on o:>_[ ^os i fx.? side:^' o t.ov;n . An att:oinf:>t is nicide to 
3ci"nsiu]e all, L^laaaoa in a l^H" t icu .1 a r i;?^r)ar..U'i at onc^ oarnnnn 
in crd^.n- ^a? ] ■ "duco croi^ tova: ta.'i[-^s, 

i:nrra at MattaUiok rea<;l"iod over 2j00 students 

thi:-; r.^at f :M I , About, GO p^.-rcant ol the studenta .\rc full- 
tii'.o. 'i^he avc^raae aae in al)out 19 years, significantly 
]^v;ra" than a^: :::ost oth<a' caxiunun i. t: y eolJcaes in Connecticut. 
More t.han tv.'o-- thi rd s of the full-tiuie freshmen come directly 
to the Co 1 lc:>-.jL^ after 'fraduation from hiajh sc:hool. . 

An r/xtora-ive r;o;r;niunity sorvico. prorjrarA makes special- 
iv:ed courses available to people vn.thin the Naucjatuck 
Vallr^y area. Numerous cultural, events, such as a film 
series in art and ph i. loso|)hy , a lecture series, and concerts, 
are sponsored f>y the Colleao and are open to tlie ^niblic. 



Mai t.; L\u.;k ' ^' plans loy i'lie Uiturc co:U(,m; arv>uiid Lhv. 
I. i i :;ai.M a t lu; k Val U?y il i a !km' Ilduca Lion Con tor , which 
in t...) bo dove loi-Jtjd in Watc:i;)ury. fn \.ho Cjcnoral 

;'on;o;.:hly via uiiur i ,:^od the ra> L^ib i i sh:non t <ji a sinvjle caiajAn? 
ior Wa t:o:ri.)Ury ll tato TcclmiCvi I Col ,1.0':.|c , the Watc^rbui^y 
Branch oi Iho University/ and Mattatuck Coianiunity Col]oc]o. 
'I'horo is a ^jruat deal oL uncertainty as to \s'hon facilities 
v;iil victual I y bo cons tr v.ic Led as iiUKiina has not becMi i'orth- 
c I, na . 

Th^:* CC)1, loae also has plans tor increasin^j opy^ortuni t i o 
bar ocv/u[)a t iona] education. A lii^c arts pro^jrviiu and sevcira 
heali/n occ ur)a t i c;ns prograns are i]i planniPicj staejcs. 

The Mati^atucK students v;ho v;oro i ntcr: v iawcd are aer.cr- 
ally j)!.easod v;ith. t-he Col]a:s;a. Stv/eral students pointed 
out that without the iow-cost, close- to-hc^iiio education 
pfovidod at Mattatuck they would never i^ive a chance to 
atler.d coJ. le n.:*. ["acuity nu^nbers expressed very positive 
IcHii infjs al)out the Mactatuck stu^h.M;ts ai^id in.dicated that, 
as a wl'io'^c-/ l;he studeiU:s are e/:cep t l( aia 1 1 y har<-.l-v;oi"king 
and -driJ iLavpina to te<.\c:h, 

'i'hv C'oJleae has devoloi^ed, ti^rouaii its coruaunity 
SL'rvj.ce and puljJ.ic relations pre;.' j raiiis , a very positive 
i/ .a /-a iSi thv: conuauni t,y . 

bue to bvJdcjet constraints, Mattatuck has had to refuse 



admission to a substaj^tial nuiubor of s Indents. Sojue 
prospective students have been put on waiting lists and 
eventually have been admitted; otlieis have been referred 
to other institutions that were still accepting students. 
But son^e prospective students simply v/ere not served. 
This admissions problem is a severe one for any coJlege 
that is mandated to have an open door policy. 

According to Mattatuck administrators, " unncccessar ^ " 
budget constraints placed on the College by the DepartmcnL 
of Finance and Control have caused the College delay, 
f rus tra t ion , and occas ional embar ra ssmon. t . The adrui nis t.i a - 
tors agree that Finance and Control should ensure that th^_* 
College does not exceed its allocated budget, but argue 
that present constraints go beyoiKl good fiscal control. 
"Finance and Control should be policcrne]:i, not poJ.icyaiaker , 
said one aciminis trator (see Chapter III) . 

' ^l^^lill} ^ ty Coll ec) c 

In 1966 , Middlesex Conmmnity College was es tab L x slieci 
as a branch of Manchester Conununity College. Tlie College 
becam.o independent in 1968. From its inception until 
last fall, the College v/as housed in facilities of the 
Middle town public school s'^stem and Connecticut Valley 
Hospital. The hospital facilities ranged from an abandoned 
prison to a drug patient ward. 
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Tht3 current L'acility of Middlesex Coimaunity Col lege 
c:onsisLs of tlu'oo modori:i Luilditujs on a 38-*acrG site. 
The buildinqs v;ere dL\si^jnod by tho school stafi (an 
architoct was only availabJo t"or firial approval) and are 
currently bcin^j leased by the school under a lease-purchase 
arranyoraen t . The college administrators feel this camiuis 
should bo purchased in order to stop the drain in operating 
expenses caused by lease payraents, and place this cost 
under ca[.\ltal funds. 

Middlesex Comniunity College has an enrolln>cnt of over 
13 0 0 students who come from a v;ide area of the state. 
The student body is predominantly female, and about GO 
percent of the students attend on a part-time basis. The 
average age is nearly 3 0 years old. 

The College faculty consists of 45 full-time raembers 
and a number of part-time personnel, v/hich varies according 
to the needs of the institution. The administration has ex- 
pressed the need for more staff in areas such as coniixiunity 
service, athletics, and various other administrative 
areas. Another pressing need is for zi school nurse. 
Middlesex is currently operating without one, thus health 
services (and the counseling that usually accompanies tiiese 
services) are not available. 

Middlesex offers a wide range of programs. Many 
students are enr-^lled in general studi(^s programs, and 
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courses in such areas ds Ivasip.oi^s atliniiU-tU;.?:a tion , cjovoT'n- 
mo n t s v V i c e s , so c i; v t a r ,i a .1 ^ a ncl h o a J t h s o r v i c e s a r o b c:* i n< \ 
orforocl Lo ir.croasiny uDiubers of rUuclonts . 

CominiiailA' sorv^ice pro^jrains in such areas as income 
tax, v;il.J.s^ various arts arui crafts, and special jol) arc\;is^ 
such as swLinniua i.^oo L oi;-eration, are orfercd. The Col lccjc 
expects to increase these c^tforinqs, but the limitations of 
fundi nq niake it extronioly difficult to do so. 

Tile Collecfc is currently i:>roparin(j a uniforiu pr oci-'dLaa\s 
manual whicJi is ex}>ected to be the firsL such manual in 
th«,.^ s ta i.v coninuni t.y col 1 e^c^ sy s tein . ^L^hi s codi i' ica t i on 
of proce^lures co:nbined with the projected move to a Planniuq 
i^roqraiin n<j Budcjoting System (PPBS) should place Micidlc^sex 
ir^ the u.uique administra t ^^*o position of havincj the most 
advaiK:ed planniiia anc accountability system of any state 
c onun.u n 1 1 y c o 1 i e q e . 

Despite the i^rolessed need for purchase and expansion 
of facilities, the Middlesex canunis is more laodern ,.ind 
spacious than facilities at most other cominunity colloqes 
in Coj^.noc t icu t . 

In ad(iition to the problem of potential overcrov;dinq , 
Middlesex ComiaunLty Collcqe personnel have voiced concerns 
over intervention and funding, as have their couiU:erpar ts 
in other parts of the systeni. Kxcessive paperwork and 
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docision inakiruj by rK>!V-oducal i.oPLa.1 :Kmi!io1 in st ate 
aqciicies ouUsidt^ UujIkm i;-.Iium f Lcmi syslc-Jii iiuiho cllcclivo 

anvi efficient, ukuuin i s la'a l, i on vi \. i t' i ^^a 1 t. for llu^ Colloxji: 
staff (£u^e Cha^jtor ill) , 

PutU!*o [:]an:> for MulLlieSt'X itiolucio purcfiaso and 
expajision c^l the Ccu;i[.>Ui^ and the :.n,\n-M s ioii at cert ain ser- 
vices, saeh as hoaltli services, that are not yet available* 
Colleaje personnel also plan to add a forestry program and 
to assume the nurses' trainincj pro<.jranis beiny dropped by the 
loca 1 hospi ta 1 s . 

Mohecjan Community Colle^je is thie result of legisla- 
tioii passed in the 19G9 General Assembly authorixinq the 
Board of Trustees for Reyional Ccminran i ty Collecjes to 
establish a college in tiie Norwich area. The Collocje open- 
ed in Septeml)er of 1970 v/i t h '^^^)0 students. 

Mohcv/an. Cominunity Collcvje was oritjinally housed in 
two centers, oPiC; in Nov; LondoPi and one in Norwich. In 
19 7 3, the Colle^jO acquired th(j Cixiwpus of a parocl^iial airls' 
school that v,ms cLosir^j. This caauyas , b.>cated in suburban 
Norv/ich, iivi'ludes niociern classrooms, scierice labs, a 
^jymnas ium , a lar<je cat f..' te2.a ayMounje , playing fields , and room 
for expansion as the Collecjes -jrov;s. ihis facility is un- 
doubtedly ti\c finest in Conn.ec ticut ' s community coJ leqe 
sys ten) , 
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Iji l.iie tall o!" 1.97i; l>7J t.uJi^n Is* vow a Ltorui intj 
Mohovjan on a full-Liirii? ba.^;i,S/ <\'Ai\ 51 i 'wvvo pai-l-tiriu 
sturients. An au'tivc ^.Ma-ait tjx t. . an; i v,>ii |.a"oa)-ai;i ^.-nic^lU^cl an 
acid it ional .1 3 6 a Ludoni s . 

Ovca; hall" the ^;lAKl<.a)ta al Moiaa;an aro ovw 22 years 
ol aao, and apjjrox inia d,y liO narcot":!' o L the slanicait body 
is expect iruj to uventiuilly trans Tar to tour-year coll eyes » 

In the noar fataara^^ tlu: .allaqt^ iiopes to oxijand its 
et: I:ea t i veness in the aoiiaiuni ty by ox tendin'j i ta ;)roarauis 
buyon^i the [^resent per i:rio t^^rs o^" col Ua.u.^ L ix^siiiu.in-sophoinorc 
1 V e Is. It ha s p 1 a \\ s t.o v :t \' a bj p . w. 1 \' .\ lu; v. d p 1 a c i w e n t 
proaraius for hiqh sciioc^l ;ba.nionta.^ and tc; v;ork on "tliird- 
year" pro'-jraias such as the existing nursinq proaraiu. The 
College also intends to ca-;pand vjccupa t iona 1 [jroj ranis anci its 
ofterings in the coiaiaun i ty service area. 

'riie extensive coiuraunity service [^iroyrani at Moliccjan 
is to be commended. The Collccie has recently appointed a 
full- time birector of Conumunity Services v/lu3 is dc?volopiny 
a number of cooperative programs with area organizations and 
institutions. Through its "cbatoways" proem am, eolloye courses 
are brought to various tov/ns v/ithin the reyion, makiiKj them 
more accessible to the i^eor^le. The College lends its 
facilities, v/ithout cost^ to various community groups. 

Nearly GO percent of Mohiegan graduates transfer to 
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i :i-(k.;i )!..h C(;in.sol iiiq .K^t/vi, ccm.; ncjde<l by many sta.Klcnt:s. 

A(iK\i:;i ^; Lrat.ur s arv:l s taf f oxpri':>3L":c.i a concori) al.)(>a L 
Lbo C^jlhjau^s roiat.ionshit.> v;iLh t.i^c l")oi 'artanaii L ol: Fin.\nci.^ 
at\kl Coi^.trol . " I3cc IS le^i^k.s 0:^1 ociuca taioiia 1 jjolicy nui t" ta^i^s aro 
bcvi i>; inaae by seco:ul , tiii rci, and fourth level cb.:M"ka v;iu.) 
tuivu n.o Ido:! of the iiujjlicationf* of their actioiir. /' coiu-- 
plait^.ed one adni iai i s t r a tor , Particularly annoyinq to the 
Colloqo staff were strin^font fiscal policies reijHaiu to 
o u t - o ~ s t: a t e t a vol f o v p r o f e s s i o n a 1 c oni' c r o ucc. :-; a r"i c 1 f h f 
ii*.M"tial ot ;;)*orAo t i ons even v;hen recomracridod by the College 
president an.d tlio Board of 'rrustoos . Dverly ta-:;!, r i o ti ve 
.■-ir^^a t iniG~co?KSU]rii:v"j purchasi ncj urocedunus wen: a]a:)^> criti- 
cized (see Chujvter J 11 ) . 

^i'hi.: studoit ccMitact hour i:i(,!thod fundinq 
co!^;::;uri i t.y cej leaes also dr(:w h<.,:avy f i la,:^ ri~oiu the C<^bl(rie 
faculty aul staf:. l\iculty iierilK^rs pointini to a ne<.al 
for e::cessi\^o] y b:irqe classes in sr^m^ ata^as in order to 
provid^"^ tf.e snril ler class^.ni rieccan,ui ry tor <jccai\.i t i (;aa I 
and r^.Tvai i a 1 cr>] ^ jaa:^'; , i-t^n'-u .) f y ^u/^olK^rs aar':.'^'"d lh.:\l 
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sl.iuionLs ill an Kr.o ! ish olas.s is siinj^Iy too many, ospocial.ly 
Vv'lu.'t> !:,v.i:iy vu' \:hr' stiKicM^ts rv,.v.xi iiuliviciual a t t.eiit. i oii in ordei: 
to sucoood. Tiio t;aculty rKuj j loci that Jt v;oulci be hcLptuI 
to devise a nc; Lunciin.j fc^rriuia based on the colleqc^s' 
[p.issions and :u-oc]ra:;\s rather thai^ on mere hcadcount (sec 
Criaptor VI) . 

c ) r t: h V ^ c; s t. r n C o i) 1 1 o e t i cut Co n u:i ii n i t y Colic g e v; as f o n nd c d 
in It bocMWQ a part ol thn s»ate system of 

v,'o:^iivain i ty coJ,,lcrjcs v/ith the passa^je of Public Act 330 
(Connr^ct Leu t Cienoral Assc::ibly, 196:;). It. was .-iccrcditcd 
by the Stale Coniinission tor [liqhor I^ducation in 1967 and, 
subsequer^. tiy , by th:^ :;cw linqlatid Association of Schools 
and C<j 1. 1 cq(^s . 

:;or thwos term is located in Wins ted on a site purchased 
fixnn tlie town of Winchcn-^ tei* in 1969. The main buildings 
of the carujus h.ouse administrative^ and faculty offices, an 
au'd i tor iuia, a cafeteria, and some classrooms and art 
studios. A former supermarl-a? t , leased and renovated by 
the school, houses the library, learnincj center, various 
classroor.is, Laboratories, and other off ices . 

Over 1700 students are enrolled, of whicli almost 
1000 are classified as part-time. Fifty-six percent of the 
student body is female. Almost half of the students are 
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enrol, loci iri <.;euora.l arts aiui scnenco.s prcKU*aias, with 
lat"';;^^ uupjIjo in arl ,\u(\ L-riminil ji.u;lic;o, and i lie 
roinainder in i:,uch areas as ,ia)i;^r,s , heait.h cai\j, and 
s o c 1' e L a r i a 1 s t iid i e s . 

There are 47 f u 1 i.- time faculty meinbers arul varyiivj 
numbers ol part- time personnel . Most administrative 
personnel also teach classes. The college is open 65 
hours a week, yet it is staffed and funded at a not-mal 
33-hour week level. Dosj.'ite t)io surains ImpostKl by such 
a system, rapport amoncj faculty, staff, and students appears 
to be cjuite good. 

Northwestern offers several varieties of community 
service. In addition to evening adult education courses, 
there are various non-credit programs in areas such as 
child care and photography. Cultural activicies (films, 
poetry readings, and concerts) are provided, and a speakers' 
bureau presents programs ranging from the history of Winsi'cd 
and quilting to subjects such as Watergate and Solzheni tsyn . 

Nor thwes tern shares mos t of the sys teiu-wide pr obi ems 
of the community colleges. Funding and staffing levels 
are considered inadequate by the adnii.nis tra t ion for a 
school operating 65 h.ours a week. Certain facilities need 
e X p a n s i o n a n d i in j j r o v e m e n t , e s t ^ e c: i a 1 1 y pa r k i n g facilities. 

Improving the parking situation is one of the planning 



;-r i.'>.iM t. i 1 ho vicii:i.in:.iU.]:a vion at. Men* tiiw^^s torn . Aclditioii- 

■'i ' : :io i i i ( ,ir-o i oLho)' ■avo^i:: ospooi.'ilAy 

( 1. fiu ' t. lo!)!.! I -ipuoi.^ . 

::'or't-..irvvos Lorn is tlu.^ ^"^^^ly i^'c^lleyo in LitciiLioId Covmty 
arid in t.ho- ^.T.ly coiurauni 1 y co.llo<jc.* ipa >knvr ilncjlarui that 
^^::crs a oolLoao education to doaf pori^jons. 

^■■^ . ■ r 'A j 1. k C oiixiw u ri i t ^y o^I .1 o a o 

/i^'a:v;.ilk ^.'oruuuni ty Coid(.^jCJ, toundod in 1961, is tiie 
■:uat--;r coirauunity coLloae in the Citato* Orifjinally ostablish- 
-d md. ■apv.^rat:oa l)y the Norwalk H(>ard oi' l-;dacation, j.t was 

I ..I ' rr O'd lo t.ho stauo m 1966. liio Collocje has qrov;n from 

14'^ stL.donls in 1961 to ^656 in 197 3. 

L ho- ('ollojc forraorly loasod facilitioi:; at two Norwalk 
puljiic :^^ho^;ls. This arr angrMiiont was far from ideal because 

iostrictoci classroom use to late afternoon and evening, 
and the tv/o facilities wore a t:on~minuto drive from each other 
Trailers v/ere Used to prov^ide extra space needed for 
t::ounsoliny facilities, faculty offices, a library, and 
<.id:i{ in I o t:rr.i t i vo offices , 

In 1972 , thu Colleye acc/uired Iccised facilities in a 
fcjrmer raanuf ac turinrj plant in Norwalk* This property 
consists of one larcje main building and smaller science 
led; and student center buildings. 
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Althoufjh tho i' ac i 1 i t:io.s vU'o larqo in conu;ariso2i to 
I'lany corinuinil y <:c"' 1 U"!ao:r". , f^tiaco v;i 1 1 niosl likcyl.y ho 
inaclcHjuatc^ i:." a J.aracM^ irai ijur ol litiKlonts nuist l)o ae'Con\ino(ia Led 
Perhaps the most ur^jorit need at this time is tor additioJU'iJ 
parkiuvf. IM'escntly, there are aljout 380 parkincj spaces; 
adiiiinis tra tors estimate that about 1000 are needed. 

Some 60 percent of the studeiU.s are part-time. The 
averacjo aqc is about 2S years, although acjes ranqe from 
IG to 66. 

Students at Norwalk come from a variety ot ethnic and 
income yroui>s and have, accordinu to one faculty membei', an 
'\imazinq range of intellectual abilities, yoiny from the 
marginal student to genius-level students." 

A number of citizens in the area are reached through 
the College's community service program. Courses offered 
in. this area include R.N. refresher courses, English as a 
second language, human relations for police officers, and 
business/industrial management seminars . Community groups 
such as lieadstart and a Jocal tenant's assoeiation also 
are encouraged to use the College facilities for educational 
purposes . 

The Coile^io is examining various ways in which it can 
ext)and its S(.!rvices. A major' goal is to open a l>ranch 
campus in dov;ntown Stamford in the near future, and the 



Colle^vjo is also explcn'iruj the ['Oh;^ Ibi 1 i Ly of loasinq a 
foufLh bui.Uiiiiu on Ih^^ Wi. lst:)]i Avc^nic c^ainijus . Now 
occa[)at- ional ['ro^jranu:] arc bo i tv.j ilcvc lopoci to Ln'oaden the 
Col Loje ' 15 :.:urr iculuiv; . 

Tho i:u^:?ct,or ol Lnsl i lutional RCvSearch prepares 
.ipjiual viradaatv^ follcr^^-up ro:)orts thai track Norwalk 
^]ra(.ilUltos alter Lhoy loavo the School • These reports in- 
cluci<^ cl ita on both stach:'iits who transferred to four-year 
C; > L 1 O'les and studr>nts V;h(^ inmuxl ia to iy soucjht eiuploynient . 
'rho inl orraa t i Oil contained in tliose reports enai:>los the 
t'acalty and ao:ui Pi is tra t i on to dotcManino how v;e] 1 Norwalk 
stadcr^ts are prepared for thi: future and alsr^ provides 
i:^. Lori,\'i t ion as tc; whicli occupational proarains are success- 
f aJ and v;hicli need in^nrovoinent , 

Cramped sn;ace is a problem at Norwalk, particularly 
a lack of sufficient parking space. 

Colleae faculty and adniinis tra tors were quite upset 
about intervention in the ColJ.eqe's affairs by t}ie 
Department ot." Finance and Control and other state agencies. 
The Collcfje has had a great deal of rlifficulty getting appro 
val to purchase the type of equipment it feels is most bene- 
ficial for its owr^. use, even when funds are in its budget 
to cov^m; the expc^nse . 

Restrictions on out-of-state travel v;ere said to be 
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ioularly str-inqoat. Faculty and staff arc reportedly 
u-i.j;).i.o Id altoiul mecitinqs in nearby \^ew York, at minimal 
c^^si'., fjocLiiU;;o c^'at-of-sta tc travel lands are i\ot nuide 
available. liov/e.vcr, trips inside Connecticut, even if they 

oi lonqer distance than trips to New York, are 
usually aiHu:oved. Reasons for d isap})rovals arc very 
rarely cjiven by Finance and Control. 

'Vho promotion system is also an issue at Norwalk. 
M(;rale suffers markedly when faculty members recommended 
foi" proniotion by their peers, their College president, 
and Iho Board of Trustees are eventually denied the pro- 
motion at: a iiiqher level. 

Q ^i^iL^^^^^ y 1 1 oy Comma n i t y Co 1 leg e 

The General Assembly authorixod the establishment of 
Quinebaug Valley Conununity College in 1969, However, 
funding for the College was not approved until 1971. In 
S.ept ember of that year tlie College opened v;ith over 200 

s tvulon t s . 

Temp^orary leased facilities for the College are locat- 
ed at the Flarvard Hllis Technical School in Danielson, 
Science lab classes are held at the PCillingly High School. 
A i:i(jveabie building on the Fills Campus houses the College 
library. One trailer parked on the Ellis grc, jnds is used 
as a very small student lounge, v;hile emother trailer serves 
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as the business office. Faculty offices also are located 
in trailers. Administrators' offices are located in an 
old house near the regional airporL/ several inilpp; from 
the Ellis campus. 

Because high scliool courses are carried on during the 
day at the College's leased facilities, Quinebaug is able 
to offer its courses only during the late afternoon and even- 
ing hours. 

Aside from the student lounge trailer that can acconmio- 
date perhaps ton or fifteen students at a time, there is no 
area whore students can gather before and after classes to 
study or socialise. 

Facilities for student counseling are not adequate to 
ensure privacy. Only partial partitions divide some 
counseling areas, and space is quite cramped. 

The student body at Quinebaug is quite heterogeneous. 
Currently, there are nearly 500 students enrolled in 
regular credit courses. Over half are part-time students, 
and about 60 percent are women. Ages range from 17 to 97 
years . 

Because a number of students at Quinebaug need remedial 
work before they are fully prepared to take col lege- level 
courses, students are tested when they first enroll to 
detprmino their academic strengths and weaknesses and are 
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counsoLocl to take courses apt.n*opr la lo for them. 

in acid it ion to ,i t risjulai* iMirol 1 :non t ^ Quinebaiuj \^alloy 
Coi'.\munity CoIIovje also roaches a larqe luuuber ol: people 
throiKjh its olfico of community services. Procjrains in 
small businoBS manacjement, expectant parent training, modern 
dvinco, and advortisincj have been offered. These courses are 
run on a self -suppor tinq basis (excludinq administrative 
costs) . 

The major plan for Quinebauy's future is to acquire a 
permanent campus of its ov;n. The site selection committee 
of the Collecje^s Regional Advisory Council has chosen a 
site. Plans for a nev/ build j.ng have been drawn up* and 
funds are now needed for construction. 

Plants arc also being developed that will allow the 
College to meet a variety of educatioj^al needs in the 
northeastern part of the state, Additioival career programs 
are being planned, and offerings in the community service 
and liberal arts programs also will be strengthened, 

The overv;helming enthusiasm of Quincbaug's students, 
faculty, and administrators <about their school is perhaps 
the most striking thing the Committee found during its 
visit to the College, Howevcjr, it is tempered by their 
disappointment over not having facilities of their own. 
Day courses would be much more convenient than evening 
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courses for i^.any older wonion and niqht shift workers in 
the conuuunlty. A place for students to conqrecjato v;ould i ve 
stu^^lents a clianco to d(?ve,lojj lT-ic?nds at the Colloqe. A 
pern-anent facility would attract students vdio do not like 
tlie present hiah scliool at:iv.:)sr>h':sre of t)".e Colleqo. 

Facu 1 ty atul adraini strator s are quite conceriK^d about 
uduit they cornsider to bo i.nter f or :'nce from other state 
aqenci'^s. They point to the necessity of cjettiiva the 
Dupartn>ont of I'ir.ance and Control's approval for airy ex- 
pond, iture of out-of-state travel funds as a severe prol;lcni, 
sinc-a IVi nai^.ce and Control ret)or tcdJ.y disar>i-)rover. sucli lanjuest 
v;ithout 'jivinu reasons. Facnrlty and staff acjrcM^ tliat Ihr,* 
decisions nuidic^ by I'inance and Control cjo well beyond the i*eal 
of good fiscal control and extend into matters of educational 
policy . 

FacDicy ana acUnmis tra tors at Quincbaug are also con- 
cerned with the present method of funding comrnuiiily 
colleges through the student cor\tact liour formula. The 
faculty are especially disturbed about the large class 
sizes required by the SCH formula, and indicated that the 
formula is a disservice to new, small, community-oriented 
schools like Quincbaug. 

? 9L!iy^Lir-£^l!rJ ? ^^?lDiy nity Coll eg e 

South Central Community College opened in June, 19G8* 
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Tlio early years of its dcve lopmont wore Eillod v;ith 
controversy over aciininistrat i vo and racial issues. It 
has been reported that faculty laorvile suffered from tlie 
lack of appropriate promotions and tlio cjenera]. turmoil 
under which the School has operated. Although it appears 
that there has been some stabilization, controversies con- 
tinue to thi,s day. 

One major problem area is the state of the facilities 
Classes, held in a portion of Wilbur Cross High School in 
Nev/ Haven, are limited to the hours follov/ing the regular 
school day, thus no classes are held prior to 3:00 P.M. 
Additional facilities are availa}:^le in an unused armory 
around the corner from Cross High/ but tl^ese have been dis 
approved for classes by the city fire ma,rslial. The armory 
now is used basically for faculty offices, Administrators 
faculty, and students alike agree on the need for a 
permanent site. 

Over 1350 students are currently enrolled at South 
Central. The majority of these students are considered 
full-time. There are about 100 more female students than 
male. Although students come from nearly 50 Connecticut 
tov;ns and several other states and foreign countries^ 
the majori.ty are from the inunediate New Haven area. The 
potential impact of South Central on the city Itself 
appears to be quite substan t ial because of t)iis . The 
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relatively hiyh percentage o£ minority students (over 25 
percent) also indicates possible areas of further impact 
on students, whO; as a vjenoral rule, are considered educa- 
tional ly disadvantaged ♦ 

Another area of controversy is the facuHy, It 
appears that the original problem concerned a lack of 
qualifications among some faculty members. The transfer of 
tliese faculty members and the addition and proniotion of 
otherc seems to have remedied thia problem to a certain 
extent. The faculty consists of about 40 full-time personnel 
and c^i varying number of part- time personnel. 

South Central offers courses in liberal arts, general 
studies, business/ health services, and public service, 
amiong others. The largest percentages of students arc en- 
rolled in general studies and liberal arts, with consider- 
able numbers in child care and business administration 
programs . 

Cominunity service programs include educational expan-- 
sion, social outreach, personal counseling, and coim-auriicy 
needs programs on consumer education, income tax, and 
other cultural, recreational, and educational needs. Con- 
cern about Veterans Education (CAVE) programs for dropouts 
and those wanting additional skills for college work help 
the veteran to further his education. 
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All iiii:; true L iona 1 rosourcos center is in operation to 
pi^^vlcle sol r-pj.eeci Icciriiiiicj iv. various areas, ).^ut the 
prob!o:n ol ha\'iiv; no lacillly Ik^ IkjiU/U.^ il (aside I row. th^i 
•aniiory mentioned above) niakt^s its true valuu nujre potential 
th;:n actual; thouqh it has had so::io ^•;u<;cess. 

The most uniuue feature of Scnith Central Community 
College seems to be its ability to survive. Through its 
historic: turmoil and in the race oi almost in. tolerable 
facilities, the Collecje continUL^s to tuitill its purpose 
to the be s t of its a b i 1 i t y . 

llovvever, the divisivenoss of South Central must be 
cjreatly reduced in order for the Coilcyo to survive. Im- 
proved facilities are a first priority need in solvincj 
the School ' s problems . 

ITinx i s Commun i ty College 

In 19G9, the (General Assenibly mandated that the 
Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges establish 
a regional college to serve the Nev; Britain-Bristol area. 
In 1970, Tunxis Community College was established in Far- 
mington to comj^ly with the Assembly's requirement • Nearly 
500 students enrolled at Tunxis during its first semestor 
of operation . 

Tlie College is Located in. a former shopping cer.ter in 
subur-i:)an [''arr.ing tc;n at the in tor sec t ion o( tv;c^ ivia ]or state 
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routes. The i.acilities arc inodorii, and plenty of nearby 
parkinq is .v/aiJablo. >.r.ioncc laboratory coarc.es are 
taiujlit at a nearby public Iricjh school.. 

HocausD of increasirKj enrollment at the Collecje, class-- 
room space has becoiiu? inadequate. A number of evening class 
OS must bo held at other locations duo to this lack of space 
Counsolinq facilities are very cramped and do not provide 
ad'Hjuate privacy. The cafeteria/student lounge holds only 
a small 'percontaqe of the studcMit body. 

i:nrollment at Tunxi s reached approximately 2500 stu- 
dents tliis year, about 60 percent of v;hom are part-time. 
About tv;o- thirds of the students are enrolled in career- 
o r i e n t. o d p r o g r am s . 

A community service program operates on a limited 
basis, with leisure craft courses and various credit 
courses offered. About 500 students a year enroll in 
communit\* service courses . 

The College has plans for expansion of classroom 
facilities and for expansion of its occupational training 
courses, Funding permittinvj, the College would like to hire 
additional full-time faculty members. The College also is 
moving towards the implementation of a Program Budget 
System, 

Thio Conanittee is particularly concerned about the liigh 
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perccntacjc> ot paT't-Liiae fcicolty on tho Tvuixis stafr. 
P^'csontly only about AO percent oL class sect, ions are 
covered by t'nl l-tin\e faculty. rlio colleqc administration 
has made the decision to hire [)art-tiiae lecturers because 
of severe ijudcjet constraints. This is the only v/ay the 
Coiie^je has been able to hnvo, sufficient funds for buyin^j 
needed equipment . 

VJl^i.le the part-tirae faculty appears to be qualified, 
these faculty members are rarely available to see student 
outside of class Iiours, and they do not serve on any 
committees . 
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BEST COPY miLABU 

1280 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford 06105 232-48,7 

July \, \01A 



Mr. Georne L. Scl^roeder 
Di rector 

Prog ram Peviev; Conrmitreo 

Pcom 40/^, State Capitol 

I lart I'ord , Connecticut 06115 

Dear f/r. Schrceder; 

Accompany i nn this letter is a statenrent prepared in response to 
i he draft report on Ccmnunity Cclleoes prepared for thie Procram Review 
Comni ttee. In nenoralj v/e sunnort the recomrrendat i ons listed. There 
are on occasion a few modifications or stated v/arninqs v/hich are civen 
to indicate that the recomrendat i ons night be carried out in a manner 
which would have a neaative impact on the Communitv Colleaes, even 
thcuch we realize that i 3 not the intent of the recommendations them- 
selves. 

The report seems to draw rather stronplv the issue of whether 
there Is to be a system of Community Colieaes in which the similarity 
of Drocram.5 is the major characteristic of the total ooeration or 
v/hether tfiere is to t)e emphasis on the Commun i ty Col leae in a reqion 
reflecting the post-secondary, twc-vear ccllece needs of that repion. 
The establishment of Com-mun i ty Colleces throunhcut this nation enohasized 
1 cca i community characteristics dominatino pro prams and functions. V*/e 
believe this emphasis must be nreserved if v/e are, in fact, to have 
"Rec i ona f Ccmmun i ty Colleces. 

The Lioard certain'iy wishes to make clear that it is looking forward 
to the time when the Manaccrent I p f orrrat I on System now being developed on 
a trial basis in somo units of pubiic hiqher education can be made appli- 
cable to all of public hicher education so thaf our staff and this Board 
wi }} have efficient means for its own nost-aud i t I nc methods, its own studies 
and ccmpilinq of statistics, and Its own opocrtun 1 1 i es to miake studies of 
the end oroduc^ of the efforts of the board, and Its col lene administrators 
f acu 1 fy . 

We appreciate the effort that the Pronram Review Committee staf f has 
made, realizinn thai it is difficult to studv various written reoorts and 
to obtain a feel inn and understanding of the operation of the Community 
Colleges in this state. 
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GEORGE L. SCHROEDER 



-2" 



July I, 1974 



The comments included in our reply are therefore intended to present 
some of that needed balance in a total review cf the Community Colleges 
which can best come from those of us who have been involved more consistently, 
month in anc month out, in Community College activities over a period of 
years . 

V/e particularly appreciate the understanding expressed in this report 
that the Legislature must clarify the role of the Community Colleges in 
job training, continuing and adult education and related activities so 
proper funding can occur and services can be rendered to thousands of 
additional citizens in our state as in other states. V,'e are pleased to 
see the recognition that many vocat i ona I /occupat i ona I curricula are more 
expensive and a recommendation for more funding for these programs. V^'e 
have found the Program Review Committee staff to be fair and objective, 
to consider contrary observations, and to seek an understandi nc of our past 
problems as well as to note that overall the colleges have had considerable 
success in their first eight years. 




RBB/js 



Chai rman 



End OS u re 
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The response to the Ronort of the FVoorom Peview Committee entitled, 
"Community Col lecos in the State of Ccnnect i cut /' is divided into tfie 
f ol tew i nq sect ions : 

A. Actual Pecor^rrendati ens 

f3. G'eneral Topics and Issues 



A . Ac l^ua I Recofr.rren da t i on s 

Recomnnendat i ons 1-7 . 

1. The General Asserr.bly should pQS3 legi s i at i on which clearly defines the 
authorities and responsibilities of the t^oard of Trustees of Community Cclleqes 
and holds thsnt accountable for their activities under this teaislaticn. 

2. The Board of Trustees for Community Collenes should clearly define the 
authorities and responsibilities of Community Col leqe admi n i strators and held 
them accountable for these activities. 

3. The General Assembly should oass legislation clearly dcfinina the 
authorities and responsibilities of the control aqenc.'es. 

4. In Keeping with the authorities and responsibilities mandated, the 
Cepartment of Finance, and Control should issue clear and concise standard reau- 
lations to all State agencies, indicating the way in which all requests are 
processed and the criteria necessary for completed regucsts. 

4a. These regulations should be submitted to the Legislative Regulations 
Review Committee for approval. 

5. in the event that a decision made by the Hoard of Trustees will have an 
impact on an i ntor-'reg i ona I or statewide basis, the Board should be notified to 
that effect by the appropriate control agency. 

5a. Such notification should include a complete description and analysis 
of the impacts as seen by the control agency end/or other aporopriBtc executive 
agencies and citizen groups. 

6. Operations of tno Community Col logo svstem. and the control agencies should 
be conducted with maximum possible communication and cooperation between them-. 

7. Any control acency disapproval shall be accompanied by a complete explana- 
tion of the reasons for the disanproval. 



Comments . The first se^ of recommfinda t i ons inrludes Nos. 1-7, which are related in 
nature and purpose. The Board of Trustees suoports these recomnondat i ens as it 
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believes they are intended; however, t\\Q substance of the reculaticns called for 
in Nos . 3 and 4 is criticaf. If such regulations do not orovlde the means for 
The [5o<-ird of Trustees io covern the operation of the Community Col leces in a 
manner conducive to efficient rrianagement and to the attainment of prooer educa- 
tional goals for Ccmmunity Colloce students, nothing will hcive been cained. For 
exanrple, fio. 4 could involve a set of srandnrcJ reaulations even more restrictive 
on the covern inn role of the Hoard of Trustees than exists currently. Nc. 3 
must be drafted so the Board clearly has sufficient auThoritv and aeci s i cn-mak i np 
opportunity to operate the Community Collenes effectively and to civc the 
necessary policy leadersfup to educational qoals suitable for a public Community 
Co I lece . 

Recomirondat i pns 8 and 0, 



3. The General Assembly should repeal Section 10-326(3) of the General 
Statutes and substitute clear^ concise and meaninoful definitions cf the missions 
of tlie Pcqional Community Col lece system. 

9. The Board of Trustees for Peoional Community Colleges should provide 
clear and mi^anincful Guidelines' for the colleges to help them determine their 
role in the state higher education system, especially in renard to assicninc 
Driority amonc the co 1 leces ^ mi ss i ons and determininc what procrams are appropri- 
ate for carry inn out the various mi sg ions. 

Comments . The Board believes the statement of ohilosophy for Com>mun i ty Colleaos 
(attacned) adopted May 10, 1971, provides reasonable ouide lines for coMece 
administrators familiar with the Community CoMece mission. V/e believe the 
Community Col lene presidents understand this statement and ore v.'illing to imple- 
ment it. The tjoard of Trustees has already, on several occ^jsions, clearly 
emphasized directly to the Community College presidents and to tho Executive 
Director that occupat i on a I / vocat i ona ! curricula, credit and non-credit, are 
priority programs, but the Board also realizes that funds, staff, facilities and 
equipment have been lacking, something the report of the Program Review Ccmm.i ttee 
itself fully acknowledges. We also believe we must not he over directive other- 
wise the Ccmmiunity Col leces will not be able to reflect the I oca I - reqi ona I character- 
istics needed, 

10. The Commission for Higher Lducation should Institute a uniform transfer 
system for the constituent units of higher education in the state. This system 
should m.andate transfer req u i rem^ents and define the general structure and content 
of courses to the satisfaction of all constituent sub-systems of the state higher 
education system. 

Ccmmen ts . Tfie Board of Trustees strongly supports Pecommendat i on (0 and noints 
out that the Community College presidents, executive Director, and several Comm-jnlty 
College counselors nave sought a uniform transfer policy similar to that of several 
other states. 

Recommendation I i . 

II. The iioard of Trustees should ensure that the necessary foMow-up and 
other approD ri ate information on transfer, occupation, and community service programs 
be available for decision-making. 
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ComrT>Qn ts . The Hoard concurs with No. II, but in fairness to itself, and parti cu- 
\ar\y in fairness to its professional staff, it must indicate the following: 

The report makes no reference to the fact that in 1970-71 and 1971-72 the 
ijoaro's staff developec: excellent working relations and a system for the sharing 
of i n forma t i cn on Transfer stuConfs wi 1h the four State CoMcces and the University 
of Connecticut. A yearly follow-up iJtudy of transfer students was implemented. 

The Board has had a staff member who clearly had this responsibility stated 
in his job descriDtion as follows: 'Toordinates and conducts research on transfer 
students TO the State Colleges, UConn , and private colleges." The individual 
holding the position v.-as loaned full-time in July, 1972, to the Commission for 
Higher Education To help prepare the Master Plan for Higher Education. The assign- 
ment lasTed into Cecemtjer of 1973, and at that time the same individual , on request 
of the State Board for Academic Awards, has served that Board and recently was named 
as its executive head, had the position been active for the Community Colleges 
during this period, yearly studies of transfer students as inauourated in (971-72 
would have continued. This position will be activated again by September, 1974. 

In regard to community service programs in operation, the Board of Trustees 
rhiceivos o yearly report on these programs. V/e recognize the fact that with clari- 
fication of the role of Community Col leges to provide community services, our pro- 
grams can be more extensive. 

Recommendation 12. 



12. The General Assembly should pass legislation combininn the Goards of 
Trustees for Regional Commun i ty Co I I eges and for State Technical Colleges. 

Comm.ents . The Board of Trustees ishes to verify the fact that in 1971 and 1972 it 
made known verbal ly and in written statements to the Education Committee of the 
State Legislature that it supported a single Board of Trustees for Community Colleges 
and Technical Colleges in Connecticut, It does, therefore, support this recommienda- 
1 1 on . 

Recomr.^endat i on 15. 

13. The General Assembly should pass legislation clearly defining the community 
service mission of the Commiunity Colleges. 

Common ts . The board of Trustees concurs with this recommendation. The material 
pertaining to it, however, underestimates what central" office staff know about 
comnf^i'nity service operations in the colleges themselves. ■ 

Recommendations 14, i!3 and 13a. 

I4„ The Board of Trustees should issue such guidelines and regulations con- 
cerning community services as are necessary to ensure that this mission is fulfilled. 

15. The individual college administrators should be responsible for assess- 
ing com;mun i ty needs and designina programs to meet these needs. 

It>d. These decisions should be made with the input of a I I appropriate advisory 
croups and comm.unity leaders. 
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Comments . The Board supports these rocofr.rrenclat i ons and believes the colleqes 
have been charged with these responsibilities. It calls attention to the fact 
that No. \5 \s, when carried out » the major reason v.hy there is a preat variance 
in cofr.munity service activities among the Community Colleces, both as to 
characteristics and ^mounf . Corrnun i ties vary corjs i derab I v . The vifallty of many 
educational and service agencies varies considerably in regions of the state. 
This in turn affects the nature and characteristics of CcTr.munity College corrmunity 
service programs. 

RecomfTiendat i ons lG-t6c. 

}6. Tho G^npraj Assembly should alter tne method of funding Cormunity Colleges 
to provide for designated app rop r i at i ons for the foflcwinc eight broad categories: 
library and learning resource centers, plant mnintenance and operations, student 
services, administration and general expenses, community services, guidance, 
reired I a t i on , and i ns t rue t i on . 

16a. Enrollment figures should be used only as a basis for funding instruc- 
tional costs . 

16b. Occupational programs should be funded at a hiahor level than college 
transfer and general programs. These levels should realistically reflect cost 
differentials, taking Into account such factors as cUiss size and equipment costs. 

16c. A third level of funding could be utilized for suODorting health services 
occupational programs if necessary. 

Comments . The Board of Trustees has rose rvat i ons , concern i ng Recommendation 16. 
The crucial question is, will legislators decide they know the categorical needs 
of the colleges better than tiie Board of Trustees? Certainly iJo. 16, If carried 
out, will limit the use of the knowledge of professional staff and the Board of 
Trustees of the programs and needs of the Community CoMeaes un less thei r recommen- 
dations are honored. This proposed system will not aid in imip roving the program 
and service operations of the Community Colleges if the Legislature cuts one or 
two categories and raises another. Vie believe the 'WICHE formula being developed 
by the State Budget Office for Dublic hicher education serves as an ample division 
of operating funds. These are instruction (which has suborouns); research (which 
has a subsection applicable to Community Colleges); public service (which covers 
comm.untty service and adult education); academic support (which Includes libraries 
and other I earn i ng media); student services (which includes counseling); and 
institutional support (which includes administrative and plant operations). Perhaps 
further consultation can result in a mutual compromise since several obviously are 
the same general category. 

The Board remands every reader of the report and of these comments that it 
has for years sought additional funding for occupational curricula and for allied 
health curricula; therefore, these recommendations are strong I y supported. 

Recommendation 17 . 

17. The Board of Trustees should establish and mandate criteria for the 
minimum level of counseling needed at each institution. These cri teri a shoui d bo 
based on the collections of meaMinqful information from the colleges, program 
evaluation, and research and information from other states and appropriate sources. 

Comrrents . The Board concurs with the recommendation and hopes the Legislature will 

be willing to fund what is needed. A step in this direction was made in the 1974 
sess i on . 



reaili n-: i rv: t i ^^.f. ^ ■■^crr i n i s to n d by tno st.ito. ofu^Jeints v.ho -uchlovo rat loac.t cjn 

e!i;htr' -r.jue r-niifi- '^Nc>uM d/,.)r!.tod o r t j f i co to so stjtiru:. Such i 

■ »vt i ^ i : -5^." -v-'C-jr: :r '-'^^MJri-i for ,}f>n; r,,; i to .^ry C(.nfun i ty CoMoce, In addition 

■^.'■rf^- [LLt' * ^ f"-':c''Tond ! ti nii <jcos ncit oort-iin to 1he Con-runitv Col locos cmd the: 
of,^ir(j of Iru.teos, nfii h; in corieral sy^r^rathy with the rocon^.rrt>ndat i on , the Uoard 
n.ji ruser~vjt i ( loout /jny rooulreriinf strictly enforced which would require ^ 
readlfi^j cort i f i r.>tt.> , for t>..jre Jro rvjny ndults who Cc^n orofit fron^ spccirjji^od 
triininq c«^ursc:. r^^^nr^J to fhoi r skills, who cannot r^'dd the einhth r^rade level. 

tni':, r^■cor-rcnd.:it i v:.n in prictice i ^, iritorpretod to refer cki-^'"'v to the cjntr.^nce 
of fuM-riro studonts i r: ,i (.crrunity Co\\0(]O , it is occoptablo if it can bo r^andlod 

not to \ I r.i f cc. port un ( r ios expectod under equal conort unity {eni station and 
r K:(]u I at i on 3 . 

lbo» LJch cntorinq student, full-tiro or part-tirr^, shou'd be tested for 
rujdin : viuility. Those not obtainino at least a tenth qrade roadino level should 
uo roquirfjo to Tar;e rer^dial courses to brinq them up to that level. 

^^iyrrfriL^-i.- ^^oara reiterates tfiat it h<'js souqht additional funds for rorediol 

Drocrarrs and fully concurs with the concept of additicna! eMort in readinq and 
L;<.!Sic rath needs to occur for rany enter inn students. CoHece officials are 
.anxious to aave rrore staff, srrallor secttcins in rerr.edial courses, and more indivi- 
dualized ie/irninc] fr>aterials and eouipnent. 

12 'I'l^ ^ ^'^ ^ 'A' ^ ^ '^J) ^ ^ ' ^ ^' ^ ^ ' 

\ K tach Cornunity Col loco stiould develop a health service oroorann which 
0 ro V i Cf? s for ( I ) I n ro a i a t e a va i I a£j i I i t y of a re 0 i s t e r o d n u rse^ an 6(2) a va il ab i I i ty 
of <i Dhysician on call for r^)uica! crv? roonci c s . 

^^1^; tk:ard of Trustees should ensure that adequate fundi no, personnel, 
^hy';,ical facilities, and e^jiJinront are avaiiahle to meet th/s need! 

^ ho J card of True toes supports these recon rrenda t i ons . It rust stress, 
however, tnat tc* an tNese thinos there rrust bo rroro funds provided and less harrass- 
r'*jr\t iron otner jtjte aooncies whi'^h in the pc^st have ccx)De rated reluctantly in 
MS taL I I s^ I Tir; riealth carr> and nursinn positioris. C See corr^^nts In Part roqardinc 
re.i Ith care . ) 

e (. c iT f 'O n a t i c n / I » 

i! I . '^r c o r < ;r s w h i ch wo u Id on aT' I e a wide ran no o f v eor I e , 1 nc I u d I nc s t u de n t s 
^'ith yvOi^nr: rhi Idrer^ t() enroll ) ^! coll one 5 should ho develcped anu i rr.p I encn ted at 
each CO I U!^:o . 

Cc^^'^on t_j^ [ h i , : ::a r 0 s u:^ :: o r t s No . 2 \ a n n notes t h a t t ne rep o r t of t !i e ^Vc n ra rr^ Pe v i ew 
r rr',' \ \ f re c<'. 1 1 ^^03 r ^ 0 ■ 'r a rd n a s t a^ e n a c t i on in roc a r d to the need for day - ca re 
<,pri to rs . 
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PecorrfH^-i c J.-i t i on 22 . 

22. The boarci of Trustees shout d ensure that all Cofr^munity Colleae facilities 
are c:do(iU;^te for the col leces' needs nnd arc safe for occupancy. Special attention 
snould be pcid to irnrovinp facilities at tliose schools v^hlcfj are housed in inferior 
facinties in an effort tc cr.ualizo tho quality and safety of all Cormun i ty Collece 
f aci It ties. 

Co rirrents . The iioard of Trustees sunnorts this recomrrendaticn witli the understand! nq 
t : at al! readers of the report are aware that tne Board of Trustees must act in 
conjunction wi tn four to six other State agencies which have as much, or rrore, to say 
about The extant and the qU'iiity of Corrmunity Colleae facilities as the Doard of 
Trustees. Any one of tl^ese aconr.ios can block efforts of the Board to secure adequate 
facillrles: the Cofrmisslon for HIcher Education^ the Departrront of Public V.'orks, the 
Depertrrient rinfincc i\ Control, the Bond Commission^ and the Governor. Conversely, 
of ccLrsc, evt^ry one of those nqencies can act, and has acted on several occasions, 
tc jssisr TUe lioard of Trustees. We are aoDreciative of their cooperation. The 
point is, the rocorrn-endat I on savs the board of Trustees "should ensure that all 
Ccrrrruni ty Co! Icce fadlitic^s are adequate../' Tne fact is there is no way the 
uoard of Trustees, act i nc by j tse I f , can ensure this. Therefore, the recorrmen dat i on 
is cf 11 trio value as it now roads. The Hoard has a I readv spent weeks, and staff 
hc^vc spcni months, pivinq "special attention" to irrprovinq facilities at those 
col lopes wfiicri arc housed in "inferior facilities." The recomron dat i cn should read, 
"Tf-e Tate Leoi s I a tu re , tlie Commissi cn for Flifjher Education, the Cepartmem of Public 
Works, the Cepartrent of Finance I Central, the i^ond Ccmrrti ss i on , and the Governor 
should cccperote fully with the [icarri of Trustees to ensure. . ." 

1^ . rpnera I Ton i cs and I ssues 

Func i no , >'.'hi !e at various points tfie report refers to a lack of adequate 
funding oy nature of comrr>3nts and reconnlrion of the lack of staff (e.g., counselors)^ 
it fails to brtnq out clearly that the basic problems faced by the Board of Trusteeb 
and its staff are those of (I) insufficient yearly operational funds, and (2) inade- 
quate support for facilities. The Board believes the foremost recommendation, based 
on several paces cf material in the report and several of the recommendations, should 
be to improve (!) the yearly operational support level per student, and (21 funds 
for faci littles and support by other State agencies to secure facilities with available 
funds. 

i-'>^ :^T^l Arts^ General E ducat i on , Qccupat i ona I Curricula . The mate r I a I re I at i ng 
to these topics does not reflect the conviction of the Board of Trustees, nor does it 
recoqni:ie dijecttons qiven to the col leqes by the Board. Further, not fully recog- 
ni^'Gd Is the fact that a sizeable portion of tfie usual Com.munity Col lege occupational/ 
vocational curricula effort is in Connecticut tlie responsibility of the State 
Technical Colleges. 

First, the Board of Trustees disacrees with the assumption that the general 
education curricula exists prim.arily as an adjunct to tlie transfer curricula. We 
believe ir has as much value and versat i I i ty i n assisting students to hold jobs as 
it has as preparation for a four-year coMoqe career. Several of these general 
education oroaramis can be and are used as a means of securing a general background 
in literature, social sclencOj and physical science which provides useful knowledge 
for skills needed in employment. Elective hours are frequently used to develop a 
special interest of a student which is unrelated to transfer and is employment 
oriented. In conclusion, the general education curr i cu I urn. does not exist primarily 



ds Driano tc the senior institutions, We appreciate tiavino caUed to cur nttcn- 
lien Thot rrjny fDCulty and counselors in ci:r systor still Iccr; u?cn the conera I 
ccucaticn curriculur gs r rons for-or i en tec: . We shall tn^:o stens lo acjus^ these 
concepts to that rf seeinc the cerorel educr^ricn curriculurr nrirarily 'iS e base for 
personal satisfaction anc/or as a base for ordovrent in vncat icna I /occupa : i ona I 
arocis. 

Second, the material at one ncinr irrplies the concept of crrphasis on occupational 
vocational curricula is a recent interest of students. it nay bo true for rr.any 
Students, but this is incorrect in terms of tfie posture of the Board of Trustees. 
Tron the t-eninninn, the Tioarri of Trustees has er^nhasizer! the neec *or occupational/ 
vocational curricula and has stressed this as a nri cri ty ^unction as soon as any 
one of the Communitv Cr^llecos coulc oracticaMv irDlerrent such orocrams. The reasons 
ci1eu in thiC report for er^Dhasis on the transfer and coneral education curricula 
exist; however, of eoual or nore relevance are these reasons: (I) a lack of fundinc 
which subsecuent rraterial in the report nakes clear has occurred; (2) the painstakinc 
effort required to work witfi outside profess i cn?^! orours in The deveioprent of cccu- 
Pciticnal programs, scretirnes takinc two or three years to deveJcp and net licensed by 
such croups (e.a., nursing); (3) the difficulty of securing reliable errp I oyrr.en r 
data for jobs seeninnlv needed which in turn help determine if a particular pronram 
is needed: (^'O seme confusion until 1974 on the delineation of curricula responsi- 
bilities of th^ Ccmpunity Coi lepes and Technical Collcces in areas bcrderinc on 
technical ecucation (This v;as clarified early in 197^; by the ^^^aster Plan, wnicii 
resulted in a new attitude by tho Comrissicn for fiicher Education,); (5) tack of 
facilities, v;hich is also othcrv/ise later recccn i zed in this report; and (6) the 
fact that up until 1972. there was a backloc of students oualified to enter fou^-year 
public and private colleoes who were not beinc admi ttec to these institutions. There- 
fore, the need to provide proprafr^s for these students was one of the chief responsi- 
uilities of the Corrrr.unity Colleces, and they rret this need quite success f u I I v . 

The use of the express ior^, "open enroIfrronT" to describe Connecticut's open- 
door admission policy is r.isleadinn. Open enroMnent custon^arfly refers to poficies 
nuaranteeinc unlimited acceptance of a I I students who app^v, recardless of the 
nurber, and recardloss of the capaci ty of an . i nst i tu 1 1 on to acccrrrT>Ddate them proper/y. 

This i s. not t!te case in Connecticut. Each year the rVjneral Asserrt^ly sets the 
limit on Com-JTunity f^ollece enrcllfr-cnt in makinc appropriations for the operation of 
rtie syster^i. Furthermore,, adrissicn to n romrrunitv Col lone does not ruar/jntee admis- 
sion to every prop ram offered within the i nst i tut i onc^ . Requirements for admission 
to specific p~r...;orib vary, and students are accepted only in those proprams for which 
they ore qua I i f i ed . 

T ransf e r . Comm'^^nts based on the reactions of a few staff are unfortunately 
referred to as if they reflect f3oard policy. Reference here is tc the com.ment on 
th.e privacy of student records. Certainly, this rust be respected: but this iri 
no way has altered the f3oard ' s po 1 1 cy and desire to have yearly follow-un of transfer 
students. In Part A of these ccmrents, under Pecor^cndat i cn 10, we :''Ote that 
research on transfer is a c lea rout function of a staff position in the central 
office, and excel lent progress was underway until the staff person v.r.:^> loaned lo 
the Ccmrr.ission for higher Education in accordance with h.a. (1972), and to the 

State boarc for Acaderi c Awards. In f''ay , 1974^ this person acceptea a postticn with 
the State Lioard for Academic Awards. Our vacant position will be filled, and the 
transfer studies resumed. 
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Community Services , V/e concur that the mission cf the Cornmunity Col leaes in 
this aroa needs (1) clarification in leoi s i at i ve acts , (2) considerably more fundinp, 

(3) more recognition of the need for by the Commission for hiipher Education, and 

(4) more' emphasis by the col leaes, v/hich we believe can be and will be achieved with 
more financial supoort dIus a channe in fundinp which clearly does not relate ail 
instruct iona t costs ro a credit hour or FTL student fundinp rrethod. 

In fairness to staff, the Board must state that it believes comments I and 3 
are different from the belief of the central office staff. The repions or communi- 
ties served by the collepes vary extensively. Only very peneraf concepts and 
Guidelines arc prDctlcal. f'^any hours in the past few years have been spent by the 
Executive Director and the i:'resi dents collectively and sinolv in exploring community 
service possibilities. 

Also, the report has reached an Incorrect conclu'ilon when it refers to a "token 
effort" In the area of community services by referrino to the percent of time central 
office staff spends in various categories. V/ithin the categories of research, program 
develcDrrent and planning, and coordination among the colleges are many hours and days 
each year devoted to ccmm.unity services. One Dosition in the central office is nearly 
exclusively devoted to this. The Executive Di recto spends time within these cate- 
gories on community service operations and planning as does the Academic Officer. 

Combininc^ the Community Colleges and Technical Col lene Boards . The report 
falls to make clear that the Executive Director of the Board of Trustees of 
Regional Community Colleges and the Board itself have believed strongly in i he need 
to have one governing board for the Technical Colleges and the Community Colleges. Our 
Board has encouraged and sought cooperation between the Technical and Community 
Co i leges and v/i 1 I continue to do so. it is certainly open to further sincere effort . 
to explore this Possible combining of the two types of colleges under one Boarij. 

Counseling and Remedial Programs . The figures cited for counselors ov^?raM 
show a reasonable relationship pertaining to enrcllmenr and the makc-ui) of the 
student populations. V/e agree that the colleges need more counselors. 

). n reocircj to remedial programs, without doubt miore should and can be done. 
But v/e suggest caution be used in listing the num.ber of staff in this area by 
college, and if such is done, it should be done after a thorough analysis of the 
educational level of the entering student at the colleges. No such analysis was 
made for this report, nor has it been done in the Community Colleqes. Again, we 
are hopeful that by 1976 we can use computers to make such studies. 

Part-time Faculty . Many, Commun i ty Colleges^ programs and community services 
req-jl re courses of a specialized nature for which there are people in the region 
better equipped to teach than regular, full-time faculty, plus the fact that only 
one section or t^.vo is needed, not enough to employ a person ful l-time. Therefore, 
to have the flexibility needed and to be responsive to community needs full-time 
faculty are not practical and are not always needed to insure Quality. 

The Executive Director has checked the 80^/7.0^ guideline with the executive 
oif'tce for the regional accredi t i ng associ at i on, which has found it acceptable. 
All colleges are moving toward it. 

Health Care . Not revealed in the comments about health care are previous 
difficulties in getting health care positions approved by other State agencies. 
It is stated there is ''no aoparent reason why some colleges spend a great deal 
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more than others on health care. . There are reasons. Some requests to have 
more health care positions were rejected or delayed. . Therefore, despite the desires 
of the colleges, they were never i rrp | errentecl , or in view of the limited operating 
funds, presidents have determined funds available should be used for e reading 
specialist or a counselor or a key faculty position for a new program rather than 
for a nurse. We know that every one of the Community Col lege presidenis wish to 
have an adequate health care program on their campuses. V^e believe our colleges 
should have health care services on campus. We do not believe that having an 
arrangement for emergency service with a local hospital is adequate. Many of our 
students need to presence of a nurse on campus to confer about health problems and 
to assist them in securing medical advice. 



Additional copies of any of the Reports produced by 
the Program Review Coniniittee may be obtained by 
contacting Mr. George L, Schroeder, Director, Program 
Review Committee, Room 402, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Connecticut - 06115 
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I.NTU(2IXTCTI0N 

The coin!f\unit:y collcyc systom is a now Gclucational 
institution in Connecticut. Tlic concept, which opens 
public education at the thirteenth and foux^tcenth grade 
levels to any citizen who has successfully completed the 
first twelve, is firmly embedded in most states across the 
nation, ^Icspite the relatively sliort history ol "open en- 
rollment" in our counti'y. 

That the procjram is beneficial there can be no doubt. 
The doors to o|.)por tuni ty have been opened for an untold 
number of people, both young and Jio t-so-young , in t.his 
country and in this state. 

however, identifiable problems are beginning to emerge, 
and it is the purpose of this report to deal with these 
issues, pro[K)sing viable solution where possible, 

Thtj difficulties besetting the community college system 
fall into two types. Both of tliese tyjjcs are caused by a 
confusion of roles on tlie [xirt of the policy-making organ- 
izations involved: the individual colleges, the central 
office, the Jiuard of Trustees, the Commission for Higher 
Education, the Executive Dcpartmei^t, and the General 
Assembly itself , 

The rOi.es or each of these bodies have not been 
clxvir] y dof.i ned , ResponsilM 1 i tics, accountabi lity, and 



aroai; of: auL!un"i ty havt' novt^. bcnMi if.ui f f ic i en 1. 1 y st)rl]Lxi 
out, Thi^". luus rosulLi'd in ciric^rcnt L n to rpn^ ta t i ons by tlio 
\Mri,v)us 1 n Lorcjs led i'arl Los, 

'rhis lack oL clarity Cor responsibility, accoun t<ibi 1 i ty , 
and authority is the under lyin.j cause ol: the two basic 
ty[)es of prol^leias confront in^j the system: 

(1) Conll.ict: When two acjencies think thoy each 
have responsibility and authority for a sincjle function. 

The prime example o L tlUs is the onqoincj struyqie 
between the collecjes and the Office of Finance and Control 
over who has the basic^ responsibility for, and should make 
the decisions rccjardincj, expenditures. We found this 
conflict to bo daiuacjincj to the system in terms of slowing 
down and iripeding services. 

(2) Inaction: When no one steps forth anci assanu.^s 
responsibility and authority for a functic . 

Ik<ainp)les of this are the v;id*^^ diverqencies amon^j the 
collecres in services offered in the areas of cjuidcince, 
remediation, community servic:e {v;iiich is one of the three 
legislative mandates) and health services for students. 

The foliowinq is a summary of the major finclincjs of 
the study witli the Comm i t let:? ' s rocommenda tion^ as to whc^t 
a c t i o n 5; s h o u 1 d b e t a k e n . 

i i. 



Govornanct:j n\' the cornmuni tv' colloye system is sub- 
ject to CO!) fus ions and ou Isicle in tor ven lion . 1 n 
some caries this is caused by statutory mandates 
tiv:it arc unclear. Tn ot;hors; statutory mandates 
C'Vorlap ijotv/oen a^joncios . 

. . . .Pages 11- 30 . 

Current con.trols over the amount^ proj^ricty, and 
ti:nin^j o£ expenditures of state funds seem to bo 
adocaia to . 

.... Pages 18-21 . 

Policy LlecisioTiS as to the wa_y in which tlio conimun 
i ty collo'ic system rv:ry ox|;ond its appropriations 
are curreatly beinq i ntcr- ^^;■r(Ki v/Ltii or actually 
i:i:id.e )jy ex perul i tu i> control aqeTiCies (such as the 
ijopa r tm^'"^^ [: o Fiiiaiic*:; ..md Control) v/hose authoi'i- 
tiC'S are v;idesprc>ad and lfH)se.]y defined. 

. . . .Pages 20-21 

Several statC!, federal, and i;rivate C(.jcnr.ics and 
or ;ar.i/,a tions have called ior the modification or 
t(,M'mi na t i on of these exijonditure (pre-audi t) con- 
trols. 

. . . .Pages 23-25 . 

Thc^ P ro'? rani Rev i c^v; Comm i. t too ha s f ounci tha t these 



oxpc'iicii lure c:on Irol s c:rtvi [ a qovornaiu^u pT"ol.ilciv.s 
in lliat Lhoy: 

1 -Of t: c I \ a o u n t c r e n C-* ^1 1: a I u t o r y a u 1 1 1 o r i. t i c:^ s ; 

2 - Often result: in cd uc a t i o na .1 cl e c i s i o n s 1.^ o i nu 

niaeie by iion-ecluca t iona I pcrsonne 1 ; 

3 - A r o no t a i>i> 1 i c cl c on s .i. s t cm i L 1 y ; 

'1 - Create time lays and reduce f lex ibi 1 i ty ; 

5 - Can easily become arbitrary or political in 

nature ; and 

6 - Are not really efficient or ecojiomica.l . 

. . . .Pages 25-26 . 

The Program Review Committee also fovmd several 
beneficial aspects to an expenditure control 
system in that: 

1 ~ Control agencies often liave a broacier, stated- 

wide viev; of planning and imdgeting than 
reques t iny ag enc ies ; 

2 - i^xpenditure controls p^rovide an additional 

check on a g o n c y o v e r o x p e nd i. t u r e s ; a nd 

3 - Such a system p'TOvides for monitored spending 

dur ing per ious of economic uncerta Inty , 

. . . .Pagc^ 26 . 

Thc^ major v;eaknesses of the [^resent system are 
caused by : 

1 - A lack of clearly man.dated authorities; 
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2 - A Jack of sLaiKlard pr'occUures; and 

3 - A lack of conununica t ion between control 

a c: n c i. c s <.\iu\ n i ^.j 1 1 s L i, : i\i a cj c nc i. c 3 , 

.... Pages 27-29 . 

1. rhh {:;[-NrRAl ASSLMBLY should f^\SS legislation ThlAT 
CL[:ARLY OETJNKb THK AUTHORITIL'S AND Rfl S PON S I B I L 1 T- 
n:s Or THL BOARD Of-" iRUSTtaiS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
M\[) MOLD THEM ACCOUNTABLE LOR THEIR ACTIVITIES 
UNDER THIS LEGISLATION. 

. . . .Page 2 9 

2. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR COMMUrilTY COLLEGES 
SHOULD CLEARLY DEFINE THE AUTHORITIES AND 

Rf- Sf'UjNS I B f L I r 1 i:S oK ^OMMULilTY COLLEGE ADMINISTRA- 
TORS Aiu) HOLl^ TMt.M ACCOUN TABLE FOR THESf" 
AC nvi l IEb. 

. , . . Page 2 9 . 

1 . T r i r: G l: u e r a e a s s e m b l y s ho u l d pass l e g I s l a T I (3 N 

CLEARLY DEFINING THE AUTfiORITIES AND RESf^ONSI- 
[n L I ]^ I E S 0 F T' HP-: C 0 li J R 0 L A G E f^J C I E S . 

. . . .Pago 29 . 

'f. IN KELPINt; WlTii THf: AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILIT- 
IES MANDATED, THE DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AN!D CONTROL 
SHOUl^D ISSUE CLEAR AND CONCISE STANDARD REGULATIONS 
TO ALL STATE AGENCIES; If^iDICATING THE WAY IN WHICH 

V 
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ALL RKUU[:SiS ARL I'ROi {i'^:i.[A^ AND fML CRITLKiA 
NLCl.sSARY f- OR C C iMfM.. IH" [: H R [.(j IJ^: S T S . 

.... l\Kje 29 . 
THESE RLGULATIONS SHOULD BK SUl^MITTLI.) TO THL 
I... L u 1 S L A T ] V [ : R L U L A T [ 0 H S \< L: V I L W C OMM 1 7 T r: L F 0 R 
APPROVAL [N ORDLR TO KTslSURL THAI THL fnU)fX)SHl) 
RLGULA'i I OfiS iMLET STANDARDS NLCLSSARY |-l)R 

Lrn C I LNT, EP^F-'LCT I YL , ANi.) LCONOMICAL GOVLRNANCfi 
Of- TWl: COMMUNITY COLLLGL SYSTLM, 

.... Pago 29 . 

IN JWE EVENT THAT A DECISION MADE BY THE 
t30ARD OF TRUSTEES WILL HAVE AN IMPACT ON AN 

INTER-REGIONAL OR STATEWIDE BASIS, TfHE BOARD 
SHOULD BE NOTIFIED TO THAT EFFECT BY THE 
APPROPRIATE CONTROL AGENCY. 

. . . .Pago 2 9 . 

SUCH NOTIFICATION SHOULD INCLUDE A COMPLETE 
DESCRIPIION AND ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACTS AS SEEN BY 
THE CONTROL AGENCY AND/OR OTHER APf^ROPRlATE EXECU- 
TIVE AGENCIES AND CITIZEN GROUPS. 

. . . .Pago s 29-30 . 
OPERATIONS OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM AND 
THE CONTROL AGENCIES SHOULD BE CONDUCTED WITH 
MAXIMUM POSSIBLE COMMUNICATION AND COOPERATION 
AMONG T^iEM. 

. . • .Page 30 . 
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U ANY CONTROL AGENCY DISAPI^KQVAL SMALL Bti 

ACCOMPANIED BY A COMPLF.TH EXPLANATION OP THE 
RrASO.'.S ['OR Thf- DISAPPROVAL. 

. . . .PacjG 30 . 

Pindin^'js ; 

8, The throe missions of the community coIlcgG system 
aire col logo transfer, occupational training, and 
communi ty service . 

. . • •Pages 31-33 » 

9, Those missions are not clearly defined in the 
General Statutes . 

. . . .Pages 31-33 . 

Ro commend a tioj^ : 

3. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD REPEAL SECTION 

10-326(3) OF THE GENERAL STATUTES AND SUBSTITUTE 
CLEAR, CONCISE, AND MEANINGFUL DEFINITIONS OF THE 
MISSIONS OF THE REGIONAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SYST EM. 

... .Page 33 , 

13. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD PASS LEGISLATION CLEAR- 
LY DEFINING THE COMMUNITY SERVICE MISSION OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 

* . . .Page 51 . 
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Find iiicjs : 

10. Tr.msior {.uroqraras aro currently onipha.sixed due t:o 
Lhis lack of statutory definition, the traditional 
viov; of the role of community colleges, the 
c o Hi p a r a t i v o x p e n s e of o c c u p a t i c 1 1 a 1 p r o cj r a r u s a n d 
a lack of meaniiujful operational cjuideliiK^s from 
the^ Board of Trustees for Recjional Community 
Co llecjes as to the col leqes ' role in implement i ng 
these miss ic:^s . 

. . . .Paqos 31-^38 . 

Recon\a]encla_t ix>ns : 

9, TH[{ BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR REGIONAL COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES S.HOULD f^ROVIDE CLEAR AND MEANINGFUL GUIDE- 
LINES FOR TiU: COLLEGES TO HELP THEM DETERMINE THEIR 
ROLE IN THE STATE HIG^U:R EDUCATION SYSTEM, ESPEC- 
IALLY IN REGARD TO ASSIGNING PRIORITY AMONG THE 
COLLEGES' MISSIONS AND DETERMINING WHAT PROGRAMS 
ARE APPROPRIATE FOR CARRYING OUT THE VARIOUS 
M I SS IONS , 

, . . .Pacjc 3 4 . 

iU. FMF l>>OARD OF TRUSTEES SHOULD ISSUE SUCfl GUIDE- 
LINES AND REGULATIOflS CONCERNING COMMUNIFY 
SERVICES AS ARE NECESSARY TO ENSURE THAT THIS 
MISSION IS FULFILLED. 

, . . .Page 51 . 
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Evaluation oC the success 02- failure of the commun- 
ity college system to fuJfill its missions is 
difficult due to lack of ineanincjful information on 
transfer s t u d o n t s r occupational e j 1 ; a d u a t o s a ti d 
c o n uii vu*i i. t y service p r o cj j- a m b . 

. . . .Pacjes 35-50. 

Rccommonda L ions : 

11. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES SHOUtD Kr^SURE THAT THE 
i^ifCESSARY FOLLOW-UP AND OTHER APPROPRIATE INf-OR- 
MATION ON TRANSFER, OCCUPATION^ AND COMMUNITY SER- 
VICE PROGRAMS BE AVAILABLE FOR DECISION MAKING. 

. . . .]\iqe 4 3 . 

12, The lack of a formal transfer syste^a among the 
constituent units of higher education in Connecticut 
results ii^ loss of credit in some cases of trans- 
fer v;lthin the state system. 

. . . .Pages 37-38. 

Rccomj];cnda tions : 

10. THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD 
INSTITUTE A UNIFORM TRANSFER SYSTEM FOR THE 
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CON 1 I fijt.r-n UNITS OP" MKWii'.R [-DUCAT I ON IN THH 
STATL. T. SYST[:M SHOULD MANDAlt: TRANSFT^R 
RLQU [ RLMCN rS AND [MiflNL l ClNLRAL STKUCTURf" 
AND CONTENT OF-" COURSRS TO THE SATISFACTION 
01-' ALL CONSTITULNI SUB- S YSTtiMS OF THE STATE 
HiGMFR EDUCATION SYSTEM. 

, • . . Page 3 8 , 

13. Occupational trainincj programs arc generally of 
high quality despite poor equipment, limited us- 
able space and little central planning and 
coordination * 

.... Page 39 . 

14. There arc substantial similarities hctv;een the 
missions of the Regional Conmunity Colleges and 
the Stale Technical Colleges* A combination 

of the governance of these two systems would pro- 
vide for less duplication of effort and a more 
efficient two-year college system. 

. . , .Pages 4 0-4 2. 

Recom.mond a r i ons : 

12. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD PASS LEGISLATION 
COMBINING THE BOARDS OF TRUSTEES FOR REGIONAL 
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CUMMUriMY COLLl.OCS AND f'"OR STATED T^^CHNICAI 

• • • .Pago 43 . 

F i^idintj s : 

15. The tidruii^istralioii of comiiiunitY sorvico programs 
1 B he) m p c r c d by a J. a c k of coordination within 
the: system. 

. . . .Pacje 4 5 . 

Ro^cxxunujjida t i^^ns : 

15. niL INDIVIDUAL COLLEGL: ALilI N 1 STRATORS SHOULD 
BE RLSPONSIBLE FOR ASSESSING COMMUNITY NL-EOS 

Ar^D rn::siGNiNG PROGRAr-:s ro melt the;SE needs. 

• . , .Pacjc 51 . 

15A. TriESE DECISIONS SHOULP BE MADE WITH THE 
INPnr of^ ALL APPROPRIATE A[)VISORY GROUPS 
Arj;") COMMUi .i I T Y L E AD E R S . 

• . • .Pago 51 • 

Findings : 

16. The current system of funding community colleges 
on an enrollment basis does not taKc into account 
such factors as fixed costs and the greater cost 
of programs whiuh require special equipment and 
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on courses that roviuia.\: little oqi.ii|.'iucni L aiui con 
acconuiicvla t^i 1 a I'^jc' niiiiilx' r:j u i" stud on I r> cUkI ro 1 a ti vo 
ly liLtlc cin!>ha;5L.^ on s}->.,}ciaJ proqranis (occuixition 
conuiiuni ty serv i ce , reined i al ) and other ,sct:viceH 
oi- facilities ( .1 iln%a ]'ie.s , etc.) . 

.... Pay es 52-58 . 

Ree^jiiiiiKinda t i-or"i_s : 

in. iriL OtMtRAL ASStMBLY SHOULD ALTHR THE M[:THOI) OH 

rUrlDIfiG COMMUNITY COidJ.GhS TO PRUVJDt: tOR DLSIGN- 
ATlD APF^ROPR I at ions V'OR THl: tOLLOWlNG LIGHT 
BROAD CATLGORIL'S: 

1 . L I l3 R A R Y /\N [) L, E A R N 1 U R E S 0 U R C E C L N T [; R S 

2. PtAiiT MAlNTEiiAfUJE AND Of^iRATIUfrS 
5. STUDENT SERVICES 

ADMIN I STRAT lOti AND GENERAL EXPENSES 
5. COMMUNITY SERVICES 
b . GUI DAfiCE 
7 . REMED I AT 10 hi 

3 . I NS TRUCT J ON 

• . . .Page 58 . 

luA. ENROLLMENT FIGURES SHOULD BE USED ONLY AS A 
B A S 1 S F 0 R F UiN DING INSTRUCT! 0 N A L COSTS. 

.... Page 58 . 
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Ibl^ OCtUI'A r [OtJAL PRO(.RAI^^:; SHOULD li>E [■UNDCD AT A 

Miwiii-R [.[■■vili. 1 HAN c;iJLi[.t;ii iRANSP"[:k ANi^ (;i:n^.ral 

[PROGRAMS. riiLbL Lt.VLil) '-liOUI.D R [,A[. 1 S I 1 CAI. 1. V 

R l: K L [■■: c T cosr d i f r[.:R[:NT i als ; faku^g u^mo account 

SUCH CACT0R5 Ab i:LASb S \ YX AND LiQUn^MlUri' COSTS. 

. , . .Pacjc^: 38-5^ . 
ISC. A lOlRl^ LSVLL OR rUNiMNC COULD BL Ulli lCtU,) 
r R S U P CO R J lU [ i t„ A L I' M S f-: R V I C ( ■ S ( ) C C U P A T 1 O U A L 

proc;rams I r nlclssary . 

. . . .Pdcjo 5 9 . 

F ind Inqs : 

1.7. Fiauiiiiy based on the roconuacncUi t ion above v/oulci 
p i: o V i vj r c a t c r a c c co u n t a b i 1 i t y and 1 o g i s 1 a t i v o 
control of the level of su|j^i>ort for different 
p r o vj r am a r e a s and services. 

. . . .Pacjes 59-60 . 

18. Open enrollment admissions policies, one of the 
major premises upon which coiruiiunity college 
operations are based (see Chapter I) , create the 
need for special services for the non*- tradi t ional 
student such as inter^sive counseling and 
remediation . 

. . . .Pages Gl-65 • 
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.1 9 » Current inadocjuac io5-i in t he counsoJinq and 

romoclial f \nic'c ion:.-; art^ cansod, at least, in part, 
by a lack of inean inq t'u 1 i n t'oiMiu. t i c:)n and research 
in Lhese areas, si lack of operational cjuidelinos 
and a Icick of 1 nation of oncjoiny programs* 

, » , . Pacjes 61-62. 

He c cv^jiie lula tjLon s : 

17. TMi: BOARD OF ]RUSTHi:S S[iOULD ESTABLISH Ari[) 
MANDATE CRITERIA f"OR THE MINIMUM LEVEL OE 
COUNSELING NEEDED AT EACH [NSTIFUTION. THESE 
CRITERIA SHOULD BE BASED ON THE COLLECTION Of" 
MEANINGFUL INEORMAriON FROM THE COLLEGES, f^vOGRAM 
EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH AND INFORMATION PROM OTHER 
STATES AND AF>PRf) R 1 AT E SOURCES. 

. . • . Page 6 2 . 

Fi nd inc| s : 

20* Remedial programs, especially in reading, are often 
necessary because a high school diploma no longer 
guarantees that a student is able to read at a 
level necessary for success in college. 

.... Pages 63-65 • 

Ro c o inraen d a t io n s : 

18. ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS IN THE STATE SHOULD 
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bJUDi.Urj WHO ACMlf:V[: Af LI::AST AN LlUiMTIi (.;RAI)1 
R[:A[)lriG i.t:Vl:i. SliUULD BL AWARL)[;D A c[:Rr]ri- 
CAIT Si) sTA [ 1 N(; . 

SUCH A CLRT 1 f^' ICAl'l: SliOULD [IE Rr.QUiRLD FOR P""ULL- 
riM[: ADMISSION TO ANY LOMMUf-i ITY OOLLEGi:, IN 
AL>[)iriON TO THL: MIGM SCHOOL DIPLOMA F>R L S L" NT L Y 
RHQUIRHD. 

, , . , PcKjc 6 5 , 

18A, i:AC[l LNTLRINi; STUDLNT, F 0 L L - T 1 iME OR PART-MML, 
SHOUIJ) BL TFSTLD FOR RFADING ABILITY. TiiOSE 
NOT OBTAIfUNG AT LFAST A TFNTH GRADE RFADING 
^ Lr:Vf:L SfK)LiLl) [Ui RFQUIRFD TO TAKE REMEDIAL 

COURSES TO BRJNG THEM UP TO THAT LEVEL, 

, , , • Page 65 . 

21. ConuuuJiity CGllege faculties appe^ir to bo competent 
and dedicated . Complaints about financial com- 
pensation and the promotion system do not seem 
to have brought about a high attrition rate. 
The implementation of the new personnel policies 
manual being formulated by the Board of Trustees 
should alleviate the major problems in current 
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Lacul Ly cvaJ aaLlon arv.l prc)nH:)Llon. 

.... 66~G8 . 

22. The Proqrain Rovicv/ Conunitteo is concerned, as ii; 
the Board of Trustees, witli the larcje percontacje 
of [)ar t - L ime f acu 1 ty em pi oynd by the .system . 

T houc] h it is mo r e ceo n om ic a 1 to u t i I i z e pa r t - 
time faculty, tin:; y a r e u n a b .1 t. o provide a s 
much student c o n s u 1 1 a t ion and counseling or 
take as great a j^art in curriculum development 
:is can tull-time personnel. The implementation 
of yuidelines proposed by the Executive Director 
of the Board of I'rus tees should alleviate this 
proL^lom , 

. . . .Pages 67-68 . 

23. Thic Board of Trustees has not imj^lemented its 
goals for providing health services at the 
f^on^nuir.ity colleges. In addition/ the centr£il 
office has little usable information as to what 
services are being of f ered and the ir cos t . 

.... Pages 69-71 

R e c omino n da t i ons : 

19. HACH COMMUMITY COttEGE SHOUtD DEVEtOP A 

HEAtTH SERVICE PROGRAM WHICH PROVIDES FOR 
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vl; ^M^^fi)lAI^ AVAILAinLirV Of" A R Ct^ 1 S ffVR [:[> 
NJhM^l,, Ai.n ^2) AVA [ i-.AB n. { TY 0\- A ^MIYhlCIAN 
ON CAl.i. MjR ^lt,L■>lCAi. LMi;Ri;f:tsiC S . 

. . . .Pacjo 71 . 

^iK WVi. iK)AR() C.n FRUSFLLS SHOULD [^KSURK THAT 

ADLQUAFt: Pt. SON^NL L , PHYSICAL LAC ILITILS 

f\H I ) L O Li I L M L N I A R L A V A I A L [\ T 0 M L L T T i i I S N [: f : 1) . 

. . . .Paqc 71. . 

V ii'id i 5; : 

24. 'rhe Lacl-: of.' day care? lAicilit.ics at most comniuni t 
collcqos n\akos it difficult Cor many i^'oupoc ti ve 
students to uttciid. 

.... Pay OS 71-^73 • 

ReconuneiKiji t lOjis : 

VK [PROGRAMS WHICH WOULD LNABLL A WIDL RANGE OF 

PLOPLE, INCLUDING STUDENTS WITH YOUNG CF1ILDREN, 
TO ENROLL IN COLLEGFfS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AND 
IMPLEMENTED AT EACH COLIEGE. 

. . . .Paqc 7 3 . 

25. Facilities at the community colleges are not of 
uiiilorm quality. Some are unsafe, others cannot 
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bv used clur j mj the cia y ( piil:>l. it' hi qh schoo ] 
[)uilclin^]s) and many arc iiU'idcc;uat.G duo to lack 
of spaco or neoclcd fac i 1 i t ios . The (kuieiMl 
Asscnibiy hai-^ Lakon the first step toward iiuprov- 
iny this situation by appropriating 20 ruillion 
dollars for t lie pure h a s e a nd impr o vonio n t (; f 
coimnuni ty col leqo f aci 1 i ties . 

. . . .Pages 74--75 . 

Rg c onunojici^^^ ions : 

2^. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES SHOULD ENSURE THAT ALL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACILITIES ARE ADEQUATE 
FOR THE COLLEGES' NEEDS AND ARE SAFE FOR 
OCCUPANCY. SPECIAL /ATTENTION SHOULD BE 
PAID TO IMPROVING FACILITIES AT TfiOSE SCHOOLS 
WHICH ARE HOUSED IN INFEf^lOR FACILITIES IN 
AN EFFORT TO EQUALIZE THE QUALITY AND SAFETY 
OF ALL COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACILITIES. 

. . . .Page 7 5 , 
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